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MONEY SPENT MEANS 


Money Saved 
at Penney’s! 


Now, if ever, is the time for advantageous spending. 
And Penney’s, if anywhere, is the place to do it. 
Imagine the buying power of this gigantic institu- 
tion of more than 1450 department stores! Think of 
the work it can make each dollar do when it goes — 
cash in hand— into the markets of the country! Par- 
ticularly now, when wholesale prices are down to low- 
est levels, is this buying power impressive, significant! 
Go today to your Penney store. Go prepared to 
find high quality at breath-taking low prices. Share 
the thrill of those thousands of others who shop 
Penney’s .. . where money spent means money saved! 


J. C. PENNEY CO. Inc. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
In Every State in the Union 


Executive Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New York City 
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RGANIZERS have depression problems of a most difficult char- 
acter. They are responsible for extending and maintaining 
union influence and effectiveness. The present calamity pre- 

sents a most forceful argument for the need for forethought. It is a 
very irresponsible person who can endure present uncertainties or 
losses and not realize he needs to plan against the recurrence of these 
difficulties. Many wage-earners who were getting good wages with 
fairly regular work were not concerned because they had no security. 
Now the need to plan for security is compellingly obvious. Here then 
is the present appeal that organizers could use. If all workers, or even 

75 per cent of workers, would band together 
Organizing in and say to employers: Workers have to 
Depression have incomes to live. Employers have under- 

taken to operate business for this nation. You 
have a responsibility to plan steady employment for all attached to 
your company’s payroll. 

Financial agencies have undertaken to operate the credit system 
which serves our business. We must urge upon these financial agencies 
their responsibilities as trustees for a service that shall meet the needs 
of depression as well as prosperity, having in mind always the best 
interests of the whole social group. 
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Wage-earners who invest their lives in their jobs have a relation- 
ship to their jobs that industries must recognize and meet by providing 
steady work and incomes. Wage-earners are producing partners in 
the plant and should be provided for accordingly. An organization 
that makes its goal job security will find interested listeners. The 
union is the best agency to undertake the work of establishing job 
security by writing an additional provision into the trade agreement. 
Now is the time to get thoughtful workers interested in this kind of a 
program. 

Some workers have had wage cuts. Others fear them. For 
workers and their industries where cuts are impending the most im- 
portant service the union could render is to help find other economies 
that meet the difficulties in a more constructive way than wage cuts. 
The relation between wage cuts and purchasing power in the retail 
market is what makes the policy a boomerang. 

Where wage cuts have already been imposed, why should the 
workers not make a proposal to management to help find economies 
that would make it possible to restore the former wage rate? Such an 
undertaking would help to put industries into shape for progress to- 
ward prosperity. 

There are always constructive services the union can perform 
both to industries and workers. 


Wage Cuts a The Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Disastrous Policy Julius Klein, recently used these very sig- 

nificant figures: Between the years 1920 to 
1929, as pay for their joint work in production undertakings the re- 
turns to industrialists increased 72 per cent; the dividends to those 
who invested their money in industrials and rails increased 256 per cent, 
while the real wages paid to those workers who invested their mental 
and physical labor in carrying on the production processes increased 
by 13 per cent! 

These figures show one of the causes of maladjustment in our 
economic structure. How can this enormous increase to capital be 
justified in contrast to the small increases in real wages? 

Capitalists in the United States have bitterly and forcibly denied 
wage-earners the right to organize in trade unions so as to have a fair 
chance to secure equitable distributions of returns from joint work. 
Lack of unions makes for lack of balance in distributing returns from 
production and this makes for a lack of balance in buying the products 
of industry in retail markets. 

If wage-earners can’t buy, factories stop work. If the factories 
stop and the general public stops traveling, railways have no work; 
foreign trade and travel drop off and the steamship companies lose 
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money. Banks lose their profitable opportunities to supply credit— 
and so throughout the course of interdependent business activities. 

Then those who are responsible for the policies that precipitated 
depression suggest wage cuts! It seems most incredible they should 
suggest still further application of what caused the depression. 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce points out that a wage 
cut of 10 per cent makes a difference of only 1.6 per cent in the final 
production costs! Labor, he says, is only 16.2 per cent of total factory 
production costs. 

Obviously efficient managers of industry will find other ways to 
reduce costs. Wage cuts do not help the producers and greatly reduce 
buying in the retail market. 

Those who got more than their share of the returns from produc- 
tion in times of prosperity should bear the costs of this depression— 
not the poor who were denied wage increases when profits were good. 

Wage cuts are unjust as well as bad business. 


Advertisers Endorse Confirmation for Labor’s contentions for 
High Wages shorter work hours and maintenance of wage 

rates as a relief program for business de- 
pression was evident in the discussions and resolutions of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. 

The president of the organization, Gilbert T. Hodges, said: 
“‘We must maintain the high wage scale. The volume of earnings 
must be kept sufficient to absorb the output of industry. . . . While 
all these rumors of wage cutting are rampant there is not a chance of 
buying power peeking out from under the bed.” 

These very homely words correctly express the fear that paralyzes 
trade. The way to dispel this fear is to put security into the situation 
by contracts that jobs and wages will be maintained for a definite time 
—three months, six months, or twelve months if possible. Upon 
such a definite understanding workers will know how to plan their 
spending. 

The advertising business needs prosperity and it is interested in 
restoring prosperity. This organized group subscribed to the principle 
that business will reach its best development with “the widest possible 
distribution among the creators of wealth of an equitable share of 
the profits of production and of the time economies made possible by 
the development of machinery.” 

The advertisers are right in believing that diverting too large a 
share of the products of joint work interferes with business and that 
failure to distribute evenly the benefits of technical progress will un- 
balance business progress. 
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Coordination is Years ago when the Thirteen Colonies estab- 
the Need lished their freedom from European control, 
each Colony was legislating for its citizens, 
developing its internal resources and trade quite without consideration 
of developments in adjoining Colonies—putting customs duties on the 
products from neighboring Colonies. Finding that they were defeat- 
ing their own interests by these policies of separation, the Colonies 
worked out the idea of federation—practical unity for sovereign states. 

As population grew and means of transportation and communi- 
cation vanquished the barriers of distance, the functions and the duties 
of our Federal Government have steadily grown. We have developed 
the spirit and practice of cooperation without infringing upon local 
self-government. We have taken care to preserve individual freedom 
under local government while developing the practices of cooperation 
upon these levels and for those purposes concerning mutual interests 
and problems. 

The problems of industrial life are somewhat similar. Business 

success formerly depended almost entirely upon the individual. New 
industrial enterprises finds its profits may be completely destroyed 
by practices in the industry. The retail business company is affected 
by general business depression. A bank failure may destroy the busi- 
ness fabric of a whole community. Fortunes and problems are inter- 
related. 
The present business depression has brought out the interde- 
pendence of economic interests most forcefully. It is important that 
we recognize the change in the structure of our social and economic 
life, and develop the technique and information necessary to make our 
collective activities uniformly successful. As in the case of our 48 
states cooperating through a Federal Government, the individual acting 
through functional organization must learn coordination and self di- 
rection in a larger field. 

What industries need is not a “plan” but coordination of infor- 
mation and planning. When scientific management first appeared, 
it was assumed that all the “management” would be delegated to a 
highly specialized bureau. It took some time to demonstrate that 
planning is done on the job and that every person has important ex- 
perience and information to contribute. Scientific management now 
tries to provide organization for the coordination of this experience 
so that decisions must grow out of properly balanced judgments. 

Industry, trade, agriculture, finance, commerce, labor, services, 
utilities, all find their greatest opportunity in general prosperity. It 
is perfectly obvious that by taking counsel together, all can more surely 
move toward security in prosperity. Individual efforts must be sup- 


plemented by learning how to advance associated interests. 
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No Previous By a 5 to 4 decision, the Supreme Court of 

Restraints the United States upheld freedom of the 

press in a decision notable for its directness 

and its sensitive appreciation of the fundamentals of human freedom. 

The Saturday Press, a Minneapolis weekly newspaper, published 

a series of articles charging city and county officials with gross neglect 

of duty in failing to control gambling, bootlegging and racketeering. 

Under a 1925 state law, the publication of the Saturday Press was 
enjoined. 

Chief Justice Hughes, delivering the opinion of the Court, de- 
clared that freedom of the press requires that the press shall be exempt 
from any previous restraint and not in freedom from censure for 
criminal matter when published. He said: 


“The exceptional nature of its limitations places in a strong 
light the general conception that liberty of the press, historically con- 
sidered and taken up by the Federal Constitution has meant, principally 
although not exclusively, immunity from previous restraints or censor- 
ship. The conception of the liberty of the press in this country had 
broadened with the exigencies of the colonial period and with the 
efforts to secure freedom from oppressive administration. 

That liberty was especially cherished for the immunity it afforded from 
previous restraint of the publication of censure of public officers and 
charges of official misconduct.” 


The Court held that freedom to criticize public officials was 
essential. The fact that liberty of the press may be abused by pur- 
veyors of scandal does not make any the less necessary the immunity 
of the press from previous restraint in dealing with official misconduct, 
said Chief Justice Hughes. 

The principle enunciated by the Supreme Court in this case is 
fundamental to freedom of the press, the keystone to free govern- 
ment. Abuses of this freedom should, of course, be punished by the 
regular procedure in the courts. 

No restraint in advance of publication is the principle for which 
Labor has long contended. Injunctions have restrained trade unions 
from advising their membership of the facts in an industrial dispute 
or from discussing certain issues in conversation or in print. 

Security to a free press must be protected against censorship and 
restraints prior to publication. Freedom of press is an old institution 
which all free people accept. The underlying principle is universally 
accepted, but sometimes judges do not realize that it is a principle that 
applies to all the varying activities of life—that wage-earners have a 
right to a hearing just as well as the captains of industry. 

If equity courts would study the primer of human freedom and 
apply this principle of no restraints in advance of publication, many 
of the abuses of equity courts would be removed. 
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Labor’s Rule An annuncement was recently made in the 
of Reason daily press whose importance was not gen- 

erally appreciated. The announcement was 
that the United States Supreme Court had decided to review the de- 
cision of the lower courts in the case of the U. S. Government against 
the District Painters Council of Chicago charging the union with con- 
spiracy. The union held that kitchen furnishings should be painted 
on the job and made this a condition to painting buildings. This rule 
was to avoid competition with lower standards of work and pay. 

The United States Government charged these unions with con- 
spiracy to restrain interstate commerce in kitchenware. The painters 
had no intention or desire to interfere with interstate commerce. They 
did want to keep their jobs and painting the kitchenware meant money 
to pay rent and buy food. They had always painted everything in 
the house and they saw no reason why these furnishings should be 
painted before they were installed. It is extremely improbable the 
thought there was any connection between their union rule and inter- 
state commerce ever occurred to them. The kitchenware had been 
safely transferred to the job before the union began to consider it. 

The decision of the Supreme Court will constitute a precedent 
of highest importance to wage-earners. Labor, wants the Court to 
find justice for this concrete situation—not to apply a formula. What 
we are in need of is a rule of reason for labor cases. 

It is to be recalled that in the Loewe case, the Supreme Court 
held that the Sherman Act provided that “every contract, combination 
or restraint of trade was illegal.’ In the Standard Oil and tobacco 
cases the Supreme Court abrogated this rule to the extent that only 
those agreements which were in undue or unreasonable restraint of in- 
terstate commerce were prohibited by the statute. In such trade- 
association cases as have come before the Court since that time, this 
rule has been followed. However, where labor cases involving a con- 
spiracy to restrain interstate commerce came before the Court, this 
rule of reason was noticeably lacking in consideration of the case. The 
Supreme Court now has an opportunity to apply this ruling to labor 
cases as well as to those involving trade-association cases. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court reflect the difference be- 
tween judicial thinking which reflects the social mind and which does 
justice in a special situation. Principles of justice applied to changing 
conditions may result in radically different decisions. The rule of 
reason introduced flexibility which must temper tradition of stability 
if courts continue to do even-handed justice. 

The Supreme Court has a great opportunity to lead the way to 
more judicious decisions in labor cases. More—it has a duty. 
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Just Distribution The fortieth anniversary of the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum by Pope Leo XIII brought 
from Pope Pius XI a very fundamental discussion of industrial rela- 
tions. Going straight to the heart of the problem Pope Pius said 
capital has long been able to appropriate excessive advantages—it has 
claimed all the products and profits and given the worker the barest 
minimum necessary to repair his strength and continue his class. 

The Pope explains why capital has been able to appropriate all 
the profits. Workmen who are their own masters acquire a title of 
ownership to all they produce. Irresponsible owners of wealth who 
hire workers to work on their property demand for themselves all of 
the profits of production as though they were the work solely of their 
own hands. 

“Is it not indeed apparent that the huge possessions which consti- 
tute human wealth are begotten by and flow from the hands of the 
workingman, toiling either unaided or with the assistance of tools 
and machinery which wonderfully intensify his efficiency? 

“Hence it follows that unless a man apply his labor to his own 
property, an alliance must be formed between his toil and his = 
bor’s property, for each is helpless without the other. This was what 
Leo XIII had in mind when he wrote: ‘Capital can not do without 
labor, nor labor without capital.’ It is therefore entirely false to 
ascribe the results of their combined efforts to either party alone; 
and it is flagrantly unjust that either should deny the efficacy of the 
other and seize all the profits. 

‘Wealth, therefore, which is constantly being augmented by social 
and economic progress, must be so distributed amongst the various 
individuals and classes of society that the common good of all, of 
which Leo XIII spoke, be thereby promoted. In other words, the 
good of the whole community must be safeguarded. By these prin- 
ciples of social justice one class is forbidden to exclude the other from 
a share in the profits. This sacred law is violated by an irresponsible 
wealthy class who, in the excess of their good fortune, deem it a just 
state of things that they should receive everything and the laborer 
nothing; it is violated also by a propertyless wage-earning class who 
demand for themselves all the fruits of production, as being the work 
of their hands. 

“Each class, then, must receive its due share, and the distribution 
of created goods must be brought into conformity with the demands 
of the common good and social justice, for every-sincere observer is 
conscious that all vast differences between the few who hold excessive 
wealth and the many who live in destitution constitute a grave evil in 
modern society. 

‘Nevertheless, the immense number of propertyless wage-earners 
on the one hand, and the superabundant riches of the fortunate few 
on the other, is an unanswerable argument that the earthly goods so 
abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are far from rightly 
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distributed and equitably shared among the various classes of men.” 
In a most incisive way the Pope has singled out the great social 

and economic evil that is at the root of our major problems. Unless 

the whole of human life is inspired and guided by spiritual principles, 

we shall find in our material achievements the seeds of national decline. 


Relief Next Winter The winter months will bring hardships and- 

grinding poverty to many families. The 
public welfare departments and the charity organizations are already 
preparing to take care of their responsibilities. The organizations of 
labor have a bigger responsibility—that of urging upon employers and 
the community the fundamental necessity for sharing the work and 
maintaining wage rates. 

Sharing the work would make little difference in labor costs of 
production, but it would mean to more workers money to purchase the 
necessaries of life and credit. It would put greater security into wage- 
earners’ lives and into business. 

Sharing the work means shortening hours of work for the indi- 
vidual workers. It is doing now as a relief measure what should have 
been done as a constructive measure when productivity per worker 
increased so rapidly in the past decade. The whole point of develop- 
ing efficiency in one job is to have more time for other interests and 
responsibilities. Many industries have even lengthened work hours 
instead of shortening time thereby contributing to technological un- 
employment. 

Laying off workers is a confession of incompetent management 
on the part of industry. It shifts the costs of industrial incompetency 
upon the community by forcing the community to pay the labor over- 
head of industry until such a time as industry chooses to reemploy. 
Now is the time to put social sanction behind the principle that indus- 
tries have a moral and economic responsibility to those attached to 
them. 

The second point in the union program for relief is no reduction 
in wage scales. Wages equal rates multiplied by time units. Time 
has already been cut. Cutting rates would undermine the structure of 
living standards. Rate reductions usually mean prices have been re- 
duced below costs and the manufacturer is attempting to cover his loss 
by levying on the pay envelope. This, as James A. Farrell trenchantly 
observes, is cheap business. 

Every central labor union should make foremost in its relief pro- 
gram the five-day week and maintenance of wage rates. Each should 
assemble the facts and arguments to support these proposals for its 
community. The Federation will be ready to help with facts and 
suggestions. 
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Joun P. Frey 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


were, in many respects, the 

most prosperous the United 
States has experienced. Wealth was 
created much more rapidly than ever 
before. Though agriculture did not 
fare so well, industry, commerce and 
banking enjoyed astounding pros- 
perity. The volume and the value 
of manufactured products increased 
enormously. 

In 1914 the value of our manu- 
factured products was approximately 
24 billion dollars. In 1921 it was 
44 billions. In 1923 it was 61 bil- 
lions, while for 1929 it was 69 
billions. 

It is true that there has been a 
change in the purchasing power of 
the dollar between 1914 and 1929, 
but this change in money value is but 
a fraction of the difference between 
the total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1914 as compared with those 
for 1929. 

As the great annual increase in the 
national wealth from 1922 to 1929 
was due principally to the wealth 
created by industry rather than by 
agriculture, a review of the causes for 
this increase will assist in a clearer 
understanding of the principal rea- 
son for the depression which began 
with the fall of 1929. 

Unquestionably, agriculture and 
the wide range of natural resources 
within continental United States, is 
the foundation upon which our in- 
dustrial structure is erected. Our 
country is more self-contained in 


: six years following 1922 


natural resources than any other. It 
has a fertile soil and mineral wealth 
for basic industries which is unparal- 
leled Coal and oil, iron, copper and 
a host of other essential minerals ex- 
ist in almost unlimited quantity. 
These basic advantages have been 
of utmost value to American indus- 
try. In addition to these, and of 


equally great, if not greater, impor- 
tance, are the methods by which 
American industry is carried on. 


Increased per Capita Production 


It was in the United States that 
mass production had its origin. It 
is this American system of produc- 
tion, made possible through the ap- 
plication of more practical and scien- 
tific methods than are to be found 
elsewhere, that we owe the astound- 
ing annual increase in the value of 
manufactured products during the 
period under consideration. 

New conceptions relative to the 
methods of manufacturing products, 
began to indicate themselves effec- 
tively some thirty years ago. What 
was termed scientific management 
began to assert its influence. The 
chemist, the mechanical, the electrical 
and other technically trained engi- 
neers, began to emerge from the 
laboratory and enter the workshops 
for the purpose of directly applying 
their skill and technical knowledge to 
every form and method and system 
of production then in existence. 
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The mechanics and the laborers’ 
work was specialized. It was broken 
down and subdivided so that each 
worker performed only a part, and 
sometimes a most minute one, of the 
work he had formerly done in con- 
nection with production. There was 
a most rapid development in the in- 
vention of automatic and semiauto- 
matic machinery. The use of ma- 
chinery was greatly increased. The 
power applied to the operation of 
machinery per workman was doubled 
and trebled. Thirty years ago it was 
less than two horsepower per work- 
man in the manufacturing industries. 
In 1929 this had increased to five 
horsepower per workman. 

In addition to the value added by 
the workmen themselves to the raw 
material being converted into manu- 
factured goods, there was an addi- 
tional value created by machinery 
and by the power which operated 
these machines. It was the develop- 
ment of mass production with its in- 
creasing use of power and machinery 
and the subdivision of labor, which 
made it possible for American work- 
men to produce such an enormous in- 
crease in the annual creation of 
wealth. 

Mass production has been accom- 
panied by a most rapid increase in the 
per capita volume of production in 
our industries. Federal statistics in- 
dicate that during the eight years 
ending in 1928 over 925,000 work- 
men were eliminated from our manu- 
facturing industries; some 800,000 
from agriculture, and approximately 
250,000 from railway transportation. 
Yet, with this greatly reduced army 
of workers, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture and railway transportation were 
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of considerably greater volume than 
seven years before. 

It is this constantly increasing pro- 
duction per wage-earner which has 
made labor costs so low in our coun- 
try. In a number of our industries, 
the labor cost in the United States 
has been lower than in other coun- 
tries, although the dollar-and-cent 
wage has been considerably higher. 

The American freight train hauls 
several thousand tons more than 
those in other countries. The Ameri- 
can agricultural worker, particularly 
in the wheat fields, sows and har- 
vests the wheat at a considerably 
lower labor cost per bushel than in 
those countries where coolie labor 
receives nine and ten cents per day. 

The American coal miner, work- 
ing under the union wage scale, re- 
ceives a considerably higher dollar- 
and-cent wage per day than the coal 
miners of any other country. But 
the average output per workman in 
the American coal mines is well over 
4% tons per day, while in England it 
is but a slight fraction over one ton, 
and in several of the continental 
countries of Europe less than one 
ton per capita. 

The predominance of American 
industry in the use of machinery, is 
indicated in the following statistics 
giving the value of the machinery ab- 
sorbed per year per capita in certain 
large countries. 

In 1913 the United States ab- 
sorbed $15 per capita in machinery. 
This amount had arisen to $23 in 
1925. 

In 1913 Great Britain had ab- 
sorbed $5 per capita in machinery. 
This had increased to $10 in 1925. 
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In 1913 Germany had absorbed $7 
per capital in machinery. This had 
increased to $9 in 1925. 

In 1913 the machinery absorbed 
per capita in India amounted to 10 
cents. This had increased to 17 cents 
in 1925. 

In China the amount absorbed per 
capita for machinery in 1913 was 14 
cents. In 1925 this was reduced to 
5 cents. 

In some of our American indus- 
tries the per capita production since 
the war has been increased many 
hundred per cent. Where automatic 
machinery has almost wholly replaced 
hand-labor, the output per workman 
has been increased several thousand 
times. Even in such an industry as 
agriculture, so our highest authorities 
inform us, the agricultural workers’ 
output has been increased approxi- 
mately 300 per cent since 1900. 

Volume and value being taken into 
consideration, it is found that many 
American workers have been paid a 
lower dollar-and-cent wage for the 
volume of their output than the work- 
men of a number of the other large 
industrial countries. 


National Conditions 


Although the nation had con- 
tracted a debt of 25 billion dollars as 
a result of the World War, the bur- 
den apparently placed no check upon 
the rapid growth of national wealth. 
The national income increased to 
such an extent that Americans, while 
amply financing our industries and 
commerce, were able to lend some 17 
billion dollars to foreign individuals 
and foreign countries, in addition to 
the national loans to the Allied 
Nations. 


Although a most serious depres- 
sion has afflicted us for eighteen 
months, our banks contain more 
money than ever before, and this is 
being lent on good securities at the 
lowest rates of interest in our his- 
tory. There is no famine of money 
in the bankers’ vaults, although in- 
dustry is seriously depressed and at 
least six million wage-earners are 
wholly unemployed, with a large 
army of others employed part time. 

From the heights of seeming pros- 
perity, which we reached in the fore- 
part of 1929, the country has passed 
into one of the most serious depres- 
sions in its history. Federal statis- 
tics indicate that the present reces- 
sion has reached a lower point below 
normal than any previous one, even 
those disastrous depressions of 1857, 
1875, and 1894. 

It is with the main reason for this 
depression that we are interested. 
Unless we can grasp the principal 
cause and demonstrate it, we can not 
intelligently proceed to determine the 
remedy and adopt those policies 
which must be carried into effect to 
secure relief and prevent a recur- 
rence of the present industrial 
tragedy. 

Before attempting to indicate the 
underlying factor, it may be well to 
mention some of the recognized con- 
ditions which have contributed to the 
world-wide depression existing at 
present. Among these are changes 
in the character of international re- 
lations; unsuccessful wars or those 
which have drained a country of its 
wealth; overwhelming national debts 
and crushing taxation; a depreciated 
currency; a lack of national credit; 
a serious injury to a nation’s basic 
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industries; a succession of bad har- 
vests and overspeculation. 

None of these causes, or a com- 
bination of them, are the principal 
reason for the depression in our 
country. Our international relations 
are normally friendly. We have not 
engaged in an unsuccessful war or 
one which drained the country. Our 
national debt, though large, has not 
brought about any crushing taxation. 
Our currency is sound. Our national 
wealth is intact. We have not had a 
succession of bad harvests and never 
before has money been lent at so low 
a rate on good securities. We are 
the wealthiest nation of the world. 

It is true that there was overspecu- 
lation for several years. This did not 
affect national wealth but resulted 
principally in paper loss, fictitious 
values, which enabled the master 
manipulators to fleece the unwary, 
in the same manner that the master 
gamblers fleece their confiding and 
less shrewd victims. 

The depression came at a time 
when the production of wealth in the 
United States had reached a pinnacle 
never before attained. The food- 
stuffs grown were greater in volume 
than ever before, the banks held 
more wealth. Even now, with stark 
poverty facing millions of wage- 
earners, we find our grain elevators 
bursting with wheat and the bankers’ 
vaults congested with money which 
they are vainly seeking to invest. 


The Background 


There are most valid reasons for 
believing that the present depression 
was caused by the economically un- 
sound policies which governed the 
captains of industry and finance dur- 
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ing the so-called years of prosperity, 
1923-1929. It was their incapacity 
to understand the economic results 
which must follow the business poli- 
cies they were carrying out. It was 
their lack of understanding or their 
avaricious desire to acquire fabulous 
wealth in the shortest time possible, 
or a combination of these, which 
brought about the calamity of the de- 
pression which now presses so de- 
structive a burden upon at least one- 
fifth of the nation’s wage-earners. 

If we are to more clearly under- 
stand what was transpiring after 
1922, it must be kept in mind that 
our export business never has sup- 
plied a market for the great bulk of 
our industrial production. 

Great Britain’s wealth was created 
and developed largely through her 
export trade in manufactured goods, 
which has accounted for from 60 to 
65 per cent of her production. It is 
doubtful if our country has ever ex- 
ported 10 per cent of the nation’s 
produce, including our agricultural 
products. 

From the days of the Civil War, 
our total exports, including agricul- 
tural as well as manufactured prod- 
ucts, averaged approximately 7 per 
cent of the whole. Our export of 
manufactured goods was increasing 
to an encouraging extent before the 
World War, but the enormous na- 
tional debts incurred by European 
countries, their dominions and their 
colonies, led each to build up their 
manufactures as rapidly as possible. 
Most of them hoped, in addition to 
manufacturing for their own home 
market, to find in an export business 
the means of securing wealth with 
which to pay their debts. 
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The competition of manufactured 
goods in the world’s markets became 
more keen. One effect of this world- 
wide condition has been to handicap 
our nation’s export business and this 
handicap has been increased not a 
little, so far as our manufacturing in- 
dustries are concerned, by the estab- 
lishing of American branch plants in 
foreign countries and the enormous 
loans made by Americans privately 
to build up the business of foreign 
manufacturers. 

This in itself is already an im- 
portant factor in affecting home in- 
dustry and may become a still greater 
one in the near future, but it is not 
our purpose to examine this problem 
here. Attention has been called to 
what has transpired industrially in 
the international field, so that it may 
become more apparent that the one 


great market in which the American 
producer must sell his goods is the 


home market. It is the breakdown 
of this home market which has stilled 
the wheels of industry and created 
the condition of unemployment which 
contains such grave elements of 
danger. 


Conditions in 1922 


As our industries recovered from 
the depression of 1921, there were 
some outstanding facts with which 
our captains of industry and finance 
were familiar. The American sys- 
tem of industrial labor in mass pro- 
duction had firmly established itself. 
But it was apparent that the full re- 
sults of the application of power, 
machinery and scientific direction of 
industry, had scarcely accomplished 
more than to open the doors to the 
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still greater efficiency of methods 
and processes which would be de- 
veloped. 

The chemists, the metallurgists, 
the technical and production engi- 
neers, were constantly improving 
upon the system of production they 
had established. This led to that 
constant elimination of workmen, 
which has been called technological 
unemployment. Unless new indus- 
tries, comparable in a way to the de- 
velopment of the automobile, were 
created, it would be impossible for a 
large number of workmen already 
displaced and to be displaced in the 
future, to find employment. 

It is true that the production of 
automobiles created new employ- 
ments, and that larger numbers dis- 
placed found work in personal serv- 
ice and professional entertainment. 
It was equally true that a large num- 
ber of the skilled workers elimi- 
nated from the manufacturing indus- 
tries and railroads had been unable, 
even when they did secure other em- 
ployment, to secure wages equal to 
those formerly received. The skilled 
worker eliminated even in early mid- 
dle life, can not acquire the same de- 
gree of skill in some new industry 
which will bring equally high wages. 

There existed another well-estab- 
lished condition vitally affecting 
American industry—the growing diff- 
culty of increasing our export of manu- 
factured goods. Our business leaders 
had no reason for believing in 1922 
that there would be any material in- 
crease in the volume of our exports. 
It was evident to those having con- 
trol of our industries, that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of our manufac- 
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tured goods must be sold in the 
American market. They were also 
aware that approximately 80 per cent 
of our population is composed of 
wage-earners and their dependents. 

It did not require exceptional in- 
telligence to realize that the capacity 
of the American wage-earners to 
purchase what was being produced 
depended upon their real wage, the 
purchasing capacity of the dollars 
and cents in the pay envelope. If in- 
dustry and commerce should fail to 
pay wages having a sound relation 
to the wealth being created, then, in 
addition to injuring the wage-earners, 
industry and commerce itself would 
be seriously and perhaps dangerously 
affected. 

It was the failure of our captains 
of industry and finance to be influ- 
enced by the evident economic facts, 
which created the disastrous injury to 
the market in which their goods must 
be sold, and which, more than any- 
thing else, brought about the depres- 
sion which overwhelmed the country 
in the winter of 1929. 

The responsibility for our present 
condition rests upon many shoulders, 
but principally upon those who domi- 
nate our industries, our commerce 
and our banks. This is amply dem- 
onstrated by a review of what oc- 
curred. 

There have been periods when our 
bankers were able to make their busi- 
ness a most profitable one, but never 
was there such a gathering of profits 
as during the years which followed 
1922. In December of that year the 
capital of the banks, members of the 
Federal Reserve, was $1,940,000,- 
ooo. This capital in 1929 had in- 


creased to $2,757,000,000. Their 
surplus at the end of 1922 was $1,- 
625,000,000. At the close of De- 
cember, 1929, this had increased to 
$2,864,000,000. Their undivided 
profits when 1922 closed were $797,- 
000,000. The undivided profits had 
increased to $1,086,000,000 at the 
end of 1929. 

This financial record indicates the 
great increase of capital acquired by 
the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve, who represent approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the nation’s 
banking. This accumulation of re- 
serves was paralleled by the net ad- 
dition to their profits, which, in 1922, 
amounted to $299,000,000, and in 
1929 reached the huge sum of $5 56,- 
000,000. 

This period of rapidly increasing 
annual profits was accompanied by 
equally satisfactory dividends to the 
holders of the banks’ stocks. In 
1922 the fortunate holders of these 
stocks were paid $246,000,000 in 
dividends. Dividend payments in- 
creased from year to year, and in 
1929 $408,000,000 were paid in 
dividend checks. The total deposits 
in these banks in 1922 was $27,288,- 
000,000; in 1929 they had increased 
to $38,014,000,000. 

Unquestionably the bankers were 
making hay while the sun shone, but 
quite possibly they were reaping rich 
harvests under circumstances which 
materially and injuriously depleted 
the soil from which their harvests 
grew. 

During the period following 1922 
the annual value of manufactured 
products increased enormously, but 
not so rapidly as the bankers’ profits. 
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The total value of products manu- 
factured in 1923 was $60,529,000,- 
000. In 1927 our manufacturing in- 
dustries did better, for the total value 
for that year was $62,718,000,000. 
This increase in the total value of 
manufactured products was eclipsed 
by the two years which followed; 
years during which rapidly added im- 
petus was given to the causes which 
are principally responsible for the 
present depression. In 1929 the total 
value of manufactured products 
mounted to $69,417,000,000. 
Keeping in mind the fact that the 
home market was the one upon which 
our American manufacturers were 
forced to depend for the sale of 95 
per cent of their products, it is inter- 
esting to compare the total volume 
of wages paid in the manufacturing 
industries with the value of manufac- 


tured products. 
In 1923 the total wages were $11,- 


007,000,000. Although the value 
of manufactured products had in- 
creased in 1925 more than $2,000,- 
000,000 above 1923, the total vol- 
ume of wages in the manufacturing 
industries that year was less than in 
1923 and the same is true for 1927. 
In 1929 there was an increase, for 
$11,421,000,000 were paid in wages. 

Although the total value of manu- 
factured products was practically 
nine billions of dollars more in 1929 
than in 1923, the total volume of 
wages paid in these industries in 1929 
was but little more than that paid 
out in 1923. 

Unless there had been an enor- 
mous increase in the wealth flowing 
to the agricultural population and a 
similar great increase in the purchas- 
ing capacity of those employed out- 
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side of the manufacturing industries, 
it is evident that the mass of the peo- 
ple were much less able to purchase 
what was being produced in the 
United States in 1929 than they had 
been in 1923. 

While the total volume of wages 
in the manufacturing industries was 
but a trifle more in 1929 than in 
1922, all wages were less in .1929 
than in 1926. 

How did the owners of stocks, the 
captains of industry and finance fare 
during this period? In 1922 the 
total of dividends paid by all cor- 
porations was $930,648,000; in 1929 
$3,478,000,000 were paid in divi- 
dends. Bondholders and the banks 
fared as well, for all corporations 
paid $2,469,000,000 as interest in 
1922, while in 1929 the interest pay- 
ments amounted to $7,588,000,000. 

The failure of industry and com- 
merce to pay wages in proportion to 
the wealth being created, resulted in 
a serious depression, or lack of con- 
suming power, in the very market in 
which the manufacturing industries 
were compelled to depend for the 
purchase of 95 per cent of their 
product. 

It is true that our American indus- 
tries were engaged in turning out 
producers as well as consumers’ 
goods, but this fact does not change 
the economic unbalance which re- 
sulted through the failure to pay an 
economically sound wage. 

It would not be difficult and it 
would be well within the truth and 
perhaps the proprieties, to use de- 
scriptive terms and phrases more 
caustic and deserved in referring to 
what was done to the nation’s pros- 
perity during these years by the ma- 
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jority of the captains of industry and 
finance, than refer to what occurred 
as an economically unsound distribu- 
tion of wealth. The temptation to 
call a spade a spade, to use crisp blunt 
and expressive Anglo-Saxon terms, is 
almost irresistible under the circum- 
stances. But we refrain, for our pres- 
ent purpose is to submit data which 
presents an indictment more critical 
and condemnatory than any use of 
invective. 


The Accompanying Charts 


The data made use of relates to 
millions and billions of dollars, 
amounts which are difficult for the 
mind to grasp. It is easier for the 
eye to catch the trend of statistics 
through graphic charts, than for the 
mind to carry the picture mathemati- 
cally. Charts have been included so 
that the general trend of economic 


Chart No. 1 
Workers’ Producing and Buying Power 


Index Numbers 
1899=100 
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developments from 1922 to 1929 
can be readily visualized. 

Chart No. 1, covers by index num- 
bers the period from 1899 to 1929. 
It gives the relationship between the 
wage-earners’ increase in productivity 
and increase in real wage. The criti- 
cal period discussed in this article be- 
gan in 1922. A glance at the chart 
indicates the tremendous rapidity 
with which productivity increased 
from that year and the failure of the 
real wage to increase in proportion. 


Chart No. 2 


Wages and Products Manufacturing Industries 


BILLions 
OF DOLLARS 
7° 





Chart No. 2, is in billions of dol- 
lars instead of index numbers. It 
shows the annual value of manufac- 
tured products from 1899 to 1929, 
and the total volume of dollar-and- 
cent wages paid in the manufacturing 
industries. This chart assists in mak- 
ing clear the rapid increase in the an- 
nual value of manufactured products, 
and the failure of the dollar-and-cent 
wage to increase in proportion. 
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Chart No. 3, covers the period 
from 1861 to 1929. The solid line 
shows the advance in the dollar-and- 
cent wage which began to mount rap- 
idly from 1916. The dotted line in- 
dicates the change in the real wage 
which, because of the more rapid in- 
crease in prices, as the chart indicates, 
utterly failed to keep pace with the 
dollar-and-cent wage. The workers 
dollar-and-cent wage had a rapidly 
decreasing purchasing value after 
1916. 


Chart No. 3 
Hourly Wages of Non-Agricultural Labor 


Index Numbers 


1913=100 


Chart No. 4 presents the volume 
of manufactured goods since 1899 
and indicates the rapid increase in the 
volume of manufactured goods pro- 
duced after 1922. So that a com- 
parison may be made, a curve is in- 
cluded which gives the increase in 
the value of manufactured goods pro- 
duced so that volume and value are 
contrasted. A dotted line presents 
the national growth in population. 


Chart No. 4 
Manufacturing Output 


Index Numbers 
Product in Volume — 1899-1901=100 


Product in Value — 
Population 


IN VALUE 
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Chart No. 5 gives the index num- 
ber showing profits made and divi- 
dends paid by the banks, members of 
the Federal Reserve. A curve at 
the foot is used to indicate the in- 
crease in the national population. 
This chart indicates the rapid in- 
crease in banking profits as a result 
of increased national production, and 
presents visual evidence of the bank- 
ers’ ability from 1922 to 1929 to 
make hay while the sun shone. 


Chart No. 5 
Bank Profits and Dividends 


Millions of Dollars Millions of People 
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Chart No. 6 is of particular inter- 
est as it presents a visualization of 
gross and net bank earnings, bank 
dividends and the tremendous rapid 
increase after 1925 of the dividends 
paid by industry and railway trans- 
portation. 


If there had been any 
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corresponding increase in the dollar- 
and-cent wage being paid, we would 
not have been smothered by the de- 
pression which now presses down 
upon us. 

The foregoing charts assist to a 
better understanding of Chart No. 7, 
which, in billions of dollars, presents 
the total national income from all 
sources, the value of manufactured 
products and the total volume of 
wages and salaries paid in the United 
States. There are many sources of 
income in addition to manufactured 
products. There is our agriculture, 
our mining, our transportation and 
other industries. It will be seen that 
the total income increased more 
rapidly after 1923 than the value 
of manufactured products. It will 
also be seen that, while salaries did 
not advance as rapidly as wages pre- 
vious to 1926, that from then on they 
increased more rapidly due to two 
factors—the employment of a larger 
number of salaried employees in pro- 
portion to the number of wage-earn- 
ers, coupled with the rapid increase 
in the salaries paid to executives. 

The most startling feature of 
Chart No. 7 is the curve showing the 
volume of wages for all employees, 
which includes all wage-earners in ad- 
dition to those employed in the manu- 
facturing industries. Here we find 
that after increasing slightly from 
1925 they remained at the same 
volume for a year and then after 1927 
began to go downward, so that while 
the total national income and the 
total value of manufactured products 
was rapidly increasing, the total 
volume of wages paid in the United 
States actually decreased. It is not 
surprising that with this reduced ca- 
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pacity to buy, the mass of the people 
were unable to purchase the goods 
from which the investors, the banks 
and the captains of industry had been 
reaping such enormous profits. 

Chart No. 7, in conjunction with 
Chart No. 6, helps to visualize the 
statement recently made by Dr. Jul- 
ius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, that real wages increased 
13 per cent from 1921 to 1929, but 
that during this period the return to 
industrialists grew 72 per cent, while 
the gain in dividends on industrials 
and rails increased 256 per cent. 


The Calamity 


The outstanding economic facts of 
the so-called period of prosperity 
from 1922 to the end of 1929, pre- 


sent a depressing picture of econom- 
ically unsound and destructive busi- 
ness policies. There is little if any- 
thing in the basic statistics to encour- 
age or create confidence in the future. 
It is apparent that during this period 
the American wage-earner was con- 
sidered almost wholly as a producer 
of wealth and that he was disregard- 
ed as the major consumer of the na- 
tion’s products. 

In 1922 it was known that we 
could hope to export little more than 
five per cent of our manufactured 
products, and that the bulk of our 
manufacturing industries must de- 
pend for their market upon the 
eighty per cent of the population rep- 
resented by the wage-earners and 
their dependents. Yet a_ business 
policy was carried out which could 
have no other effect than to steadily 
weaken the consuming market. 
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There are basically important moral 
and social questions involved in the 
just distribution of the annual wealth 
created, which must be considered in 
connection with national welfare, 
but at present we are attempting to 
deal only with the economic factors. 

The business practices carried out 
during the period under considera- 
tion, instead of solidly building up 
the nation’s prosperity, were in real- 
ity tearing it down, destroying it, for 
they were basically unsound. 

Many of those who are responsible 
for the catastrophe because they 
failed to pay an economically sound 
wage are now informing the Ameri- 
can public that the only hope of re- 
covery is to still further reduce the 
total volume of wages. They are 
like the farmer, who, believing that 
his horse was eating too much, grad- 
ually reduced the daily ration to the 
vanishing point and then remarked 
to a neighbor, “I had just brought 
the rations down to the limit when 
the danged brute laid down and 
died.” 

After 1922 the nourishing blood 
of the national wealth filled the ar- 
teries of industry and commerce, but 
the financial heart, instead of pump- 
ing it throughout our economic sys- 
tem, created congestion. Instead of 
nourishing the nation, it caused a 
stoppage, the partial paralysis which 
we call the depression. 

Our captains of industry and 
finance now find themselves much in 
the position of Midas, smothered 
by the hoards of gold they had 
heaped up. If they alone were the 
present sufferers because of their 
economic shortsightedness, _ there 
would be a large measure of justice 











in their situation, but their fatal 
economic policies have wrought havoc 
and spread suffering to millions of 
American wage-earners and their de- 
pendents. 

The period from 1922 was marked 
by the extension of combinations in 
finance, industry and commerce. 
Mergers, trusts and holding corpora- 
tions, not only increased rapidly in 
number, but in their wide control. 
Certainly the period was not one in 
which sound economic policies guided 
those in control of the nation’s activi- 
ties. What occurred bears much 
more resemblance to the law of the 
jungle than to the sane management 
of business by those responsible for 
its development. 

The nation fervently desires a re- 
turn to prosperity, but if the im- 
provement, which must come one of 
these days, is to be featured by the 
same unsound distribution of wealth’ 
which prevailed after 1922, then in- 
stead of prosperity we will be enter- 
ing into another period during which 
the seeds of future business catas- 
trophe will be sown. 

The evidence that those in control 
of our industry, commerce and 
finance are largely responsible for the 
present depression, is overwhelming. 
The great majority of the leaders, in- 
formed as they are, could not avoid 
the knowledge that the economically 
unsound distribution of wealth for 
which they were responsible, must 
result in industrial depression and 
disaster. 

These business leaders had out- 
standing economists to supply them 
with information. They were organ- 
ized and federated together as busi- 
ness men had never been before. 
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They had at their command larger 
staffs of technically trained men than 
during any previous period; yet, with 
all of their knowledge and powerful 
organizations with their far-reaching 
influence, they created the economic 
condition which brought about the 
depression. 

We will not refer to the many 
alleged reasons they have given for 
the depression. Some of these are 
absurd, a few partly true, but all of 
them carefully avoid reference to the 
principal cause—the payment of 
wages so completely out of economic 
relationship with the wealth being 
created, that these wages actually 
forced continually lessened sales of 
manufactured goods in the United 
States, the one great market for 
American products. 

The statistics presented in this 
article are a sufficient criticism and 
reply to all of the alleged reasons, 
which so many business leaders have 
been advancing during the year. 

The maldistribution of wealth, so 
manifest from 1922, with the depres- 
sion which this created, is an evidence 
that the leaders of American business 
proved unqualified to be trusted with 
the unregulated and _ uncontrolled 
management of the nation’s industry 
and commerce, for among other 
things, assurance of employment had 
been destroyed. 

Earthquakes, floods and droughts 
are unpreventable acts of nature for 
which business men and public off- 
cials are not responsible. If they 
were, there would immediately fol- 
low some drastic disciplinary changes. 
But the existing depression is not due 
to any acts of nature, it was caused 
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by the failure of those in control of 
affairs to be governed by sound 
economic policies, due to their short- 
sightedness, indifference and lust for 
profits. 

It is men and not acts of nature 
which control our economic develop- 
ment. Men are responsible for fail- 
ure or success. In view of the eco- 
nomic record from 1922, it is evident 
that those responsible for the direc- 
tion of industry and commerce must 
be prevented from again wrecking 
the mechanism of prosperity if this 
is humanly possible. 

The nation is at least as interested 
in the welfare of the mass of the 
people as it is with the opportunities 
which may be presented to a few to 
accumulate millions and billions of 
dollars. The nation’s economic wel- 
fare requires that labor be given a 
greater voice in the direction of in- 
dustry, and in determining the terms 
of employment and conditions of 
labor, than it has had in the past. 

As wage-earners we have a serious 
concern with the health of industry 
and commerce. Under the existing 
industrial system it is through em- 
ployment as wage-earners that the 
mass of the people must secure their 
livelihood. 

To protect themselves from the 
exploitation which developed so rap- 
idly after 1922, wage-earners must 
be organized in larger numbers and 
be made to better understand the 
part which they must play as citizens 
and as producers in the nation’s activ- 
ities. 

There must be a larger degree of 
cooperation between management 
and labor. This cooperation can not 
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function satisfactorily unless labor is 
organized, and then insists upon its 
right to a voice in the conduct of 
industry in so far as labor is affected. 
Unfortunately, instead of being stim- 
ulated, cooperation and collective 
bargaining have been repressed as 
much as possible by the very men 
whose unsound business policies re- 
sulted in such a disastrous maldis- 
tribution of national wealth. 

Unless we are to permit the law 
of the jungle to operate, there are 
two principal methods to be applied 
to prevent a recurrence of the catas- 
trophe from which we are now suffer- 
ing. One is to attempt to regulate 
business through legislation, a 


method which, if experience is a safe 
guide, proves cumbersome and inade- 
quate as well as unsatisfactory. The 
other is to establish a much larger 


degree of practical cooperation be- 
tween those directing the nation’s 
activities and the wage-earners. 

Those in control of our industries 
have certain obligations which they 
can not set aside without incurring 
penalties. The manifest duty of 
industry, as was pointed out at the 
Portland Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in 1923, is 
to correct the maladjustments. 

The privilege of carrying on busi- 
ness in the United States carries with 
it obligations which business can not 
avoid without injury to itself. Should 
industry fail to adjust its policies so 
that future depressions due to the 
uneconomic distribution of wealth 
can be prevented; should industry 
refuse to meet the organized wage- 
earners’ chosen representatives for 
the purpose of establishing thorough- 
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going cooperation, then it will not be 
surprising if the American people 
insist upon the legislative method. 

American wage-earners and the 
American people as a whole are not 
so indifferent or so stupid as to con- 
tinue to stand idly by while those in 
high places permit and carry out 
economic policies so unsound as to 
wreck the mechanisms through which 
the nation’s wealth is created. 
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Rugged individualism as applied 
by so many American business men 
since 1922, can not be permitted to 
operate in the future as it has in the 
past. In too many instances rugged 
individualism has degenerated into 
ruthless exploitation. Rugged indi- 
vidualism must learn to control itself 
wisely, or the people will be fully justi- 
fied in regulating it to the interest of 
the mass instead of the individual. 
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When a man turns homeward though the moon fall 
Swift in his path like a meteor bright, 
Kindling his wonder and blinding his sight, 
His feet will go on, his heartbeats will call 
Deep in his breast like quick music, and all 
The darkness that swirls like a flame of dead light 
Can not fetter his feet turned homeward at night. 
Past thicket and trees like a towering wall 
He will go on over hillside and stone, 
Clinging like hope to the road that he knows; 
Groping along like a shadow, alone, 
He will reach for the latch where a candle, 


gold-eyed, 


Watches with her for the door that will close 
Leaving the world like a kitten outside! 


Danie, WHITEHEAD HIcky. 





BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL OFFICES TO BE 
HOUSED IN OWN HOME 


Architect for Journeymen Barbers’ Union Gives a Synopsis 
Describing the Main Points of Interest 
in New Building 


GEorGE F. SCHREIBER 


N PRESENTING this article let 
] me point out first that there are 
so many points of interest con- 
tained in this new office building that 
it would take entirely too much space 
to even attempt to describe clearly 
and accurately the details. Therefore 
I am offering this article merely as a 
synopsis descriptive of the office 
building of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union of America, at 
Delaware and 12th streets, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

The building is of fireproof con- 
struction and consists of basement, 
first and second floors. 

The exterior of the building is in 
the Tudor Gothic architecture. The 
entire frontage at Delaware and 12th 
streets is Indiana limestone. The 
windows and frames are of rolled 
steel to permit the maximum light and 
ventilation in every room. 

In the basement is located a large 
vault, subdivided into six separate 
vaults with a centrally located work 
space. In addition there are two 
large, unassigned rooms which may be 
used as recreation rooms for the em- 
ployees. A fully equipped boiler room 
with oil burners is located at the east 
end of the basement. The entire base- 
ment is finished with plastered walls 
and concrete floors. 

The first floor, having the main en- 
trance facing Delaware street, is in 
connection with a vestibule and a spa- 


cious anteroom 17 by 30 feet. This 
anteroom has a marble floor and base- 
board, a wood-paneled wainscoting 
and a highly decorated, plastered ceil- 
ing. At the end of this room the 
main stairway leads up to the second 
floor and down to the basement and 
the basement vault. 

Adjoining this anteroom is the wait- 
ing room to the president’s office; the 
stenographers’ office and file room. 
This office is connected with the presi- 
dent’s office through a private passage. 

The president’s office is located at 
the northwest corner of the building 
and faces Delaware and 12th streets. 
It has a composition rubber tile floor, 
paneled wainscoting from floor to 
ceiling, a decorative frieze and an 
artistically plastered, paneled ceiling. 
The design of this room is very effec- 
tive as it carries an atmosphere of har- 
mony and dignity. Connected with 
this room there is a private toilet and 
washroom. 

At the southwest end of the build- 
ing is located the secretary-treasurer’s 
office and in connection are the stenog- 
raphers’ and publication offices. 

At the east end of the building is a 
large general or stenographers’ office, 
approximately 34 by 48 feet. From 
this general office a stairway again 
leads to the upper floor and basement. 
Also connected with this office is a 
shipping room having a private exit 
for loading purposes. 
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The main stairway from the ante- 
room leads to the second floor and 
the General Executive Board Room, 
which is approximately 18 by 48 feet. 

In addition there is a committee 
room, 15 by 17 feet; a separate coat 
room ; men’s and women’s toilet facili- 
ties, a women’s rest room; a large 
supply room and an additional stenog- 
raphers’ room, approximately 17 by 
40 feet. 

The General Executive Board 
Room has a composition floor and 


wood-paneled dado up to window-sill 
height. The walls are plastered and 
paneled with wood moldings. The 
entire wall surfaces are covered with 
canvas, highly decorated in harmoni- 
ous colors. The ceiling also has plas- 
tered moldings and ornamental fea- 
tures which make this room very suit- 
able for the purpose for which it was 
designed. 

The roof is of flat roof construc- 
tion. 


Pk i 
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ASSURED OPPORTUNITY VS. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Lewis B. TEBBETTS 


sion may prove to be a blessing 

in disguise; perhaps no condi- 
tion less severe would cause enough 
suffering to force a scientific and per- 
manent solution of the problems of 
unemployment and distribution. So 
long as natural resources are ample 
to provide for the population it is 
obvious that only lack of intelligent 
planning can cause willing and able 
workers to be for long in need of 
charity in any form. 

If we are to preserve the capital- 
istic system with its freedom and its 
rewards to individual initiative and 
ability, without the tremendous costs, 
in money and more valuable moral 
values, of unemployment insurance 
or some other form of charity, in- 
voluntary unemployment must be 
abolished. To do this requires a uni- 
fied national plan. This does not 
mean a socialistic or communistic 
plan that puts the government into 
business or that dictates to and con- 


T present world-wide depres- 


[This “plan” is published because of the em- 
phasis it puts upon time economies. It seeks to 
remedy unemployment by providing employment. 
The length of the work day or work week 
should not be fixed arbitrarily but should be re- 
lated to economic and technical progress. If 
productivity is increased why work so long? 
Would we not make more substantial progress 
by a cooperative arrangement between the 
government and voluntary industriai groups, 
whereby the Federal Government would compile 
comprehensive data on man hours worked and 
man hours needed and organized workers and 
industries should be responsible for utilizing the 
information? Until we have first tried voluntary 
methods we hesitate to turn to compulsion— 
Eprror.]} 


trols the individual person or busi- 
ness; but a capitalistic one that will 
eliminate the evils from which the 
whole nation suffers, which conserves 
national resources, including the hu- 
man, and always assures to all that 
are willing to work for a living the 
opportunity to do so. 

Employment stabilization plans of 
individual industries such as have 
been successfully applied in certain 
factories are excellent for the specific 
employees and businesses affected; 
but it is obvious that, even though 
such plans were made effective in all 
industries individually, the unemploy- 
ment problem of the nation would not 
be solved, because, in the future as 
in the past, there would be no ar- 
rangement to balance the total de- 
mand for workers against the total 
would-be workers. 

A national plan that is always flex- 
ible enough to provide the additional 
workers needed in new industries in 
course of development, for the em- 
ployment of men who have been re- 
placed by machinery, for the employ- 
ment of men released by bankrupt 
and dying businesses, for the employ- 
ment of workers not needed in over- 
produced industries, for the employ- 
ment of immigrants, et cetera is what 
the nation needs. 

If it is agreed in principle that 
large-scale, involuntary unemploy- 
ment should be abolished, which 
means that varying unemployment is 
to cease to be the balance-weight 
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which so cruelly takes up the slack 
caused by war, inflation, overproduc- 
tion, machinery, et cetera, is there 
any other factor except private char- 
ity or government charity (unem- 
ployment insurance) that can be used 
to take up the slack instead? If all 
who seek work are to be able to find 
it but compelled to take the self- 
respecting course and work for what 
they get, there is little choice. It is 
plain that the total available work 
must be divided and that the only 
factor that it is proper to control is 
the hours in the working week. This 
means, in other words, that to abolish 
unemployment it is now only neces- 
sary to increase the amount of leisure, 
giving all workers earned wages to 
spend for recreation and self-im- 
provement, thereby removing most 
of the causes for charity, discontent 
and crime. 

If society is to profit by labor- 
saving devices, how else can it do so 
except by shortening labor and in- 
creasing leisure? If involuntary un- 
employment is to be abolished, how 
else can it be done in a democratic, 
capitalistic way which means without 
compulsion except by dividing in this 
way the total work to be done among 
all eligible workers? As the number 
of workers needed for the manufac- 
ture of new inventions will always be 
less or more than those released by 
labor-saving machinery, how can the 
slack be intelligently taken up by any 
plan unless conditions are regularly 
ascertained? Where, when overpro- 
duction oecurs, can the surplus be 
more quickly disposed of, or at better 
prices, than in a society which is 
wholly employed earning wages with 
which to purchase it? 
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Unemployment’s End 


Following is an outline of a capi- 
talistic, democratic, Christian plan 
whereby national business organiza- 
tion may maintain a permanent, pre- 
determined, technological shortage 
of labor, thereby eliminating involun- 
tary unemployment by assuring op- 
portunity while insuring a minimum 
spending power which will not be 
diminished by cyclic fluctuations, 
eliminating the need for unemploy- 
ment insurance, reducing taxes, char- 
ity and crime and providing a sound 
basis for permanent and ever-increas- 
ing prosperity: 

(1) Establish a United States De- 
partment of Economics, with offices 
in every state to function as follows: 

(2) Take an annual registration 
of employers, employees and unem- 
ployed. 

(3) Obtain from all employers, 
say, three months prior to the be- 
ginning of each economic year, an 
estimate of the total number of em- 
ployees, working 8 hours per day for 
300 days, that each will require for 
anticipated production during the en- 
suing year. 

(4) The department then calcu- 
lates exactly how many hours per day 
each employee may work if all are to 
have an opportunity to work (Ex- 
ample: Suppose it is found there are 
40 million souls employed and want- 
ing employment and employers esti- 
mate to use 35 million for 8 hours 
per day. Multiplying 35 million by 
8, the department finds there are 
280 million man-hours per day of 
employment available, which, when 
divided by 40 million souls, means 
that there are only 7 hours per day to 
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be allotted to each employee to earn 
his wage.) Employers are therefore 
notified that during the ensuing year 
each is to increase the number of 
workers, according to his estimate, 
by one in every seven and cut the 
average working day from eight to 
seven hours, thus not increasing the 
number of man-hours each estimated 
to use, or, necessarily, his estimated 
payroll; but by this simple device pro- 
viding opportunity for all to work. 
After the first year of operation, 
during which all the radical adjust- 
ments would take place, alterations 
in the length of the working week 
would probably be an insignificant 
matter of minutes; but constantly in- 
creasing leisure as methods and ma- 
chinery become more efficient. 

(5) Each succeeding year all old 
and new employers make new esti- 
mates in accordance with current con- 
ditions; and the department makes 
new calculations to determine the 
length of the working week. After 
the first year it will probably only be 
necessary for very large employers 
of labor to use more or less workers 
than their estimates call for. 

(6) The offices of the Depart- 
ment of Economics also act as em- 
ployment clearing houses, keeping up- 
to-the-minute records to aid in mak- 
ing rapid transfers of workers from 
one industry to another and from one 
territory to another. They also keep 
records, perhaps, which will make an 
annual census available, and gather 
all information necessary to intelli- 
gently regulate our entire social and 
political economy. 

Certain regulations and penalties, 


which may require cooperating state 
laws, may be desirable, as follows: 

(a) Uniform minimum wage scales 
will raise the standard of living, in- 
crease purchasing power and the 
volume of business and diminish the 
need for charity. 

(b) Require that every employer 
pay the minimum amount of wages, 
if not to employees in wages then in 
taxes, for the complete year in ac- 
cordance with his voluntary estimate. 

(c) To encourage employers to 
make liberal estimates of employees 
needed, especially for the first year, 
it might be well to tax every em- 
ployer, say, 25 cents per man-hour 
for each man-hour of labor increased 
business requires him to use during 
the year over and above his prelimi- 
nary estimate. This would tend to 
make the employer get along with his 
estimated force with as little over- 
time as possible and result in higher 
wages to encourage more efficient men 
and machines. It would also encour- 
age year-round distribution of pro- 
duction. Increased efficiency of men 
and machines will reduce the cost of 
production and lower the price of 
goods, which the increased wages 
and leisure, without unemployment, 
will cause to be purchased, paid for 
and consumed in larger volume than 
would otherwise be possible, result- 
ing in ever-increasing national pros- 
perity. 

(d) Require that every employer 
keep his annual estimate posted on 
the premises exposed to public view; 
that if he has not his full legal quota 
of employees he notify the depart- 
ment of his condition and keep a 
“help wanted” sign displayed, hire 
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the first eligible applicant who pre- 
sents himself and give to rejected 
applicants a written statement giving 
specific reasons for his rejection. 

(e€) Men who are not fit mentally, 
morally, or physically to earn the 
minimum wage, must of course be 
taken care of, if not by their rela- 
tives, then by the state, in institutions 
which should keep them helpfully 
and profitably employed so that they 
may improve their condition and cost 
their keepers least. 

Permanent, ever-increasing pros- 
perity depends upon steady or ever- 
increasing purchasing power which 
the foregoing plan would insure. 
Profits, dividends, the security of 
bonds, all industrial progress depends 
upon purchasing power, which is con- 
suming power. It represents pros- 
perity if it is earned and its volume 
depends upon the volume of earned 
wages. Both the steadiness and 
volume of wages depends upon 
steady jobs. Therefore it is highly 
profitable to the upper levels of so- 
ciety to avoid decreases in aggregate 
purchasing power by planning a con- 
dition which will always assure jobs 
and earned wages to all producers. 

In the past when, on account of 
conditions, it has seemed to be to the 
interest of an individual business or 
industry to lay off men, it was not to 
be expected that this would not be 
done. Even agreement not to do so 
will not be effective unless there is 
full cooperation and it becomes evi- 
dent that such action is profitable. 
Business exists to make profits and 
very properly so. It can not long 
exist without making profits. Profits 


are simply the “wages” of capital 
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and management. They are as neces- 
sary to production and prosperity as 
the wages of labor Like the wages 
of labor they should always be fair 
and equitable. Therefore the ques- 
tion is: Can business, as a whole, 
permanently eliminate unemployment 
and still make profits? 

It will make larger profits than 
ever before while paying higher 
wages, both actual and “real.” It 
is evident that it costs society nothing 
to support a man who produces the 
support for himself and family; but 
it costs society plenty to support the 
family of the breadwinner without a 
job. The part of society that sup- 
ports the unemployed is practically 
identical with the employers who 
sought to save profits by laying off 
men when depressions occur. The 
seemingly proper action of individual 
employers to save profits results in 
cutting the profits of all employers 
including himself. The result has 
been that the most important thing 
that should not be done in depression 
is the thing which has been generally 
done. Only national planning with 
full cooperation of employers and 
employees is necessary to make the 
actions of the individual proper and 
to the interest of all. 

This plan contains about as little 
“interference” or bureaucracy as any 
national plan could contain. Nothing 
is compulsory on any employee. Em- 
ployees may at will become employ- 
ers and vice versa. The only compul- 
sion is that voluntarily assumed by 
employers for one year only. 

If it should be found that a tech- 
nological shortage of labor is not 
desirable it need not be attained. A 











balance or any degree of surplus 
which may prove necessary to cause 
healthy competition for jobs and the 
proper relationship between em- 
ployer and employee may be main- 
tained instead. In the plan as here 
suggested a shortage would be cre- 
ated because of the demand for work- 
ers from new enterprises and from 
employers who underestimated their 
requirements; but with experience 
this excess demand can be discounted, 
or more than discounted, in advance. 

In inaugurating universal employ- 
ment the earning of each worker will 
be decreased in proportion to the de- 
crease in the number of hours that 
are allowed him to work each week 
although wage scales (rates per 
hour) are maintained. This would 
make it appear that the employed 
would bear the brunt of the burden 
of abolishing unemployment unless 
wage scales are advanced to offset 
this. While this is true on its face, 
it is hardly a correct view of the 
situation. 

This “land of the free” has en- 
joyed tremendous prosperity; but it 
has always come in cycles—booms 
followed by depressions; unemploy- 
ment, always too much, followed by 
more, with its consequent poverty. 
The wrecked homes, the suicides, the 
undernourished children and_ the 
crime, which result from the lack of 
fair opportunity for the breadwinner 
to work steadily and earn, are dread- 
fully costly burdens to society. And 
they are carried not alone by those 
that suffer directly. All pay for these 
conditions in more than one way—in 
taxes, charity, suspended dividends, 
vacant property, theft, revolution or 
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blood. All the causes of cycles 
should of course be discovered and 
eliminated; but there is no need to 
wait until this is done to abolish un- 
employment. The one most impor- 
tant thing to be done now, especially 
until cycles are eliminated, is to adopt 
a plan that will give everybody an 
opportunity to work and produce. 
This is not only the humane and 
moral thing to do, it is the profitable 
thing to do and keep done. It will— 

(1) Eliminate the hoarding that 
arises from the fear of those em- 
ployed that their wages will be cut, 
or worse still that they too will lose 
their jobs. 

(2) Cause wealthy people to re- 
gain confidence and resume more nor- 
mal spending, now curtailed through 
fear of further reduction in income 
(although it will not prevent final 
deflation). 

(3) Create an earned demand for 
goods that will enable manufacturers 
to resume production with confidence 
that the bottom of the depression in 
earned purchasing power is past and 
that it will not again be decreased by 
future unemployment. 

(4) Eliminate the breadlines and 
save the nation the millions of dollars 
now required to feed these unhappy 
involuntary nonproducers. 

(5) Eliminate the need for unem- 
ployment insurance or doles and lead 
the world out of its present plight. 

If the opportunities of “rugged in- 
dividualism,” liberty with its incen- 
tives to efficiency and its rewards to 
initiative, are to be preserved for our 
children, then we must see to it that 
they are preserved for all children. 





OVERPRODUCTION OR 
UNDERCONSUMPTION 


E. W. Mounce 


Head of the Department of Commerce and Business Administration, Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri 


HE fact that we are now going 

through a serious business de- 

pression, which has resulted in 
much privation and suffering among 
our people, has led many to inquire 
into its causes. Many are asking why 
it is necessary, in a land as wealthy 
as ours, for millions of our people 
periodically to undergo such distress 
and suffering. And not only are they 
looking about for the causes but they 
are also seeking a remedy. 

We are continuously hearing from 
the business leaders of our country 
that the fundamental cause of the 
present business depression is over- 
production. Almost any article one 
reads relative to this question empha- 
sizes this point. And while the busi- 
ness men are doubtless sincere when 
they offer this as the prime cause for 
our present distress, yet it seems 
rather inconsistent to say that the 
trouble arises from overproduction 
when millions of men, women and 
children are cold, hungry and on the 
verge of starvation. 

What they mean when they say 
that the trouble arises from over- 
production is that too much is being 
produced to sell at a profit. And, of 
course, when that point is reached 
production must cease, liquidation is 
forced and many business men are 
thrown into bankruptcy. And if we 
are to take this narrow definition for 
the term overproduction, the business 


leaders are correct, for in that sense 
there is overproduction. But many 
of us feel that there is a broader defi- 
nition for overproduction. From the 
standpoint of society there should not 
be overproduction until all of our 
people are sufficiently supplied with 
the necessities of life. In fact, I do 
not believe that we would ever reach 
the “saturation point” in this respect 
under a properly organized economic 
system. The only result of pushing 
this idea on and on would be to raise 
the standard of living of all of the 
people by each step that we would 
take; and this should be our chief 
objective. 

The real trouble is underconsump- 
tion and not overproduction. The 
reason why this so-called overproduc- 
tion exists today is because the people 
do not have sufficient purchasing 
power with which to buy, therefore 
underconsumption results. Who are 
there among us right now who would 
not purchase more if they had more 
purchasing power? Lack of purchas- 
ing power is the answer. 

Just as underconsumption flows 
from lack of purchasing power, lack 
of purchasing power results from a 
poor distribution of wealth and in- 
come among our people. A better 
distributive system would put a 
greater purchasing power in the hands 
of our people, and greater purchasing 
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power would make overproduction 
unheard of. 

The national income in 1929 was 
$90,000,000,000 and the national 
wealth must be close to $350,000,- 
000,000. In fact, our national in- 
come in 1929 was greater than the 
combined incomes of all the European 
countries put together. Yet, our 
population is much less than that of 
Europe’s. One would think, from 
these statistics, that there would be 
plenty for all and there would be, if 
our wealth and income were more 
equitably distributed. But that is the 
basic trouble. 

Eighty-six per cent of the people 
of the United States received less 
than $2,000. Ten per cent of our 
people received for their labor less 
than $600. The richest 1 per cent 
received 14 per cent of the national 
income and the richest 20 per cent re- 
ceived 47 per cent of the national in- 
come. The poorest two-thirds of the 
people own little more than a few 
hundred dollars while the richest 2 
per cent own about 58 per cent of the 
wealth of our country. These facts 
clearly indicate an inequitable distri- 
bution of our national wealth and in- 
come and go far to explain the pres- 
ent suffering and privation among our 
people. 

While it is argued that a different 
distribution would tend to prevent 
our industrial expansion and there- 
fore either curtail or prevent large- 
scale production, this would not neces- 
sarily follow. It is not necessary to 


large-scale production that the stock 
be owned by a relatively few people. 
If we had a better distributive sys- 
tem we could still have large-scale 
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production with its many benefits. 
The only difference would be that we 
would have many more stockholders. 
This would distribute the dividends 
among many more people. We could 
still have the same efficient manage- 
ment. 

Since it is, therefore, desirable to 
raise the standard of living of all the 
people through a better distribution 
of income and of wealth, what can be 
done to bring this about? There is 
no one remedy that can be offered as 
a panacea. There are, however, 
many things that may be done to help 
remedy the situation. 

In the first place, much could be ac- 
complished through tax reform. The 
government—national, state and lo- 
cal—is one of the greatest redistribu- 
tors of wealth now known. This 
great power may be used for good. 
The government, by changing its tax 
bases, can shift the burden of taxa- 
tion from the shoulders of the poor 
and those least able to bear it to the 
shoulders of the rich and those most 
able to carry it. After all, the only 
feasible way of taxing the people is 
upon their ability to pay. There are 
two yardsticks with which to measure 
a people’s ability to pay. They are, 
first, upon the possession of wealth, 
and secondly upon the receipt of in- 
come. From the beginning of the 
Republic the American people have 
been taxed according to the first yard- 
stick. But this method has proved 
inequitable and unjust in its effects 
and has been abandoned in Europe 
for many years. We still hold on to 
it for the most part. Yet it often 
works gross injustice. For example, 
a farmer owns a farm valued in 1928 
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at $10,000. Let us assume that we 
have a big crop year and that prices 
are high. Then, the profits of the 
farmer are sufficient so that his taxes 
at the end of the year are not unneces- 
sarily burdensome. Now let us as- 
sume that in 1929 his farm is valued 
at the same rate, namely $10,000, and 
there is a crop failure. Obviously, 
the farmer is in no position to pay his 
taxes. Yet under our present tax 
system he must pay as much as in 
1928. The defect is clear. The 
trouble is that we have been using the 
wrong yardstick. Not the possession 
of wealth but the receipt of income 
should be the basis upon which taxes 
should be collected. We should have 
a high graduated income tax and com- 
pletely exempt those with a small in- 
come. They could be reached by 
small indirect taxes. This would be 
desirable for everyone should make 
at least a small contribution to the 
revenue of the state. 

In addition to the substitution of a 
graduated income tax much of the 
revenue—national, state and local— 
should be raised through high in- 
heritance, estate and succession taxes. 
While we are making some use of 
these forms of taxes they could be 
used more as revenue raises. 

By these reforms wealth and in- 
come would be somewhat relocated 
and much greater purchasing power 
would be distributed among the rank 
and file of the people. To save the 
farmer or small business man $300 a 
year on his taxes gives him just that 
much more in purchasing power. This 
would tend to raise his standard of 
living and at the same time keep the 
wheels of industry turning as a result 
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of his increased demand for manu- 
factured products. 

A second suggestion is that much 
more should be done by the National 
Government, the states and the cities 
in establishing employment bureaus. 
At the present time labor has to de- 
pend largely upon private employ- 
ment agencies, which exact a large fee 
or commission for each placement. 
More than that these private agencies 
often resort to fraudulent and unfair 
practices as a result of collusion with 
unscrupulous employers and personnel 
managers. 

A better system of government em- 
ployment agencies operating free of 
charge would place purchasing power 
in the hands of millions of our labor 
population, not only by saving ex- 
horbitant commissions, but also by 
eliminating loss of time. If a laborer 
loses a day’s work he can never regain 
it. It is gone forever. Unemploy- 
ment alone each year costs the labor- 
ing class literally billions in purchas- 
ing power. 

Markets are necessary for the 
products of our people. Therefore 
our foreign policy should be such as 
to open up the channels of trade with 
foreign countries. Our foreign policy, 
for the past few years, has done little 
to advance us in this respect. We can 
not antagonize other peoples and re- 
fuse to cooperate with them and then 
expect them to trade with us. Along 
this line it would appear that our bet- 
ter interests would dictate that we 
join the World Court and the League 
of Nations. These would undoubt- 
edly be great steps to world peace and 
friendship and peace is conducive to 
prosperity. 
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Finally, the captains of industry 
must recognize the seriousness of the 
problem which results from an inequi- 
table distribution of wealth and in- 
come and be more willing to share 
income with Labor and the producers 
in the extractive industries. If they 
consistently refuse to do this the time 
will finally come when enough of our 
people will demand a shifting of the 
very economic foundations of our 
country and revolution and chaos will 
result. It would seem that for their 
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own protection and preservation they 
would be willing to allow more of the 
national wealth and income to go to 
others. We must either modify our 
present economic system or be forced 
to abandon it entirely. Fundamen- 
tally, our present system of private 
ownership of wealth, private initia- 
tive, division of labor and cooperation 
is right, but it needs modification here 
and there. This must come and the 
business leaders of the country must 
cooperate in bringing it about. 


BEAUTY 


Beauty is something unforgotten 
Against the ordinary gray, 

A shining spangle on the cotton 
Of daily garb—twilight; the gay 

Allure of butterflies; the foaming 
Of ambler rill; the silhoutte 

Of weary ships that rest at gloaming 
On ripples of crushed violet; 


The diamonds of March thaws weighing 
Down lacy boughs of hackmatack 

To ivory embankments; straying 
Arbutus bloom along a track 

Among old moss; the mist that catches 
On autumn mountains in the dawn; 

A fisher cottage with bright patches 
Of pert nasturtiums climbing on 


Prim white-washed tubs; a woman singing 
Across the humming city gloom 

That lends drab towers magic; winging 
Of drowsy birds; the dim perfume 

Of rose-leaves prisoned in a pillow 
For memory; the faint design 

On frosted panes; the woe of willow; 
The independence of the pine: 


And things that call for still devotion, 
Not words—the woof of the rainbow spun; 
A red moon rising from the ocean, 
The crimson deathbed of the sun. 
Beauty is something kept and cherished 
When other ecstasies are dead, 


When all the dreams of youth are perished 


And all the faith of age is dead. 


Joun HAnNton. 





“ON TO YORKTOWN!” 
Dr. W. A. R. Goopwin 


President, Yorktown Sesquicentennial Association 


T WAS a long, long trail in the 
| olden days from Lexington, Mas- 

sachusetts, to Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia. It was then a blood-stained 
trail. The blood that marked the 
trail was the blood of patriots given 
for a nation’s liberty. The liberty 
trail passed from Lexington to Con- 
cord and Bunker Hill, on down 
through Saratoga and Valley Forge 
and Trenton and across the Delaware 
and into Virginia, by Green Spring, 
Williamsburg and Jamestown, on to 
Yorktown. It ran also northward 


from Charleston, South Carolina, by 
way of Kings Mountain. 


But again, 
it was “on to Yorktown!” 

It was a colorful trail. Red coats 
marked the British on this warpath. 
“Coats of many colors” marked the 
men of Washington’s army. They 
wore what they could get a tardy 
Congress to supply, or what the state 
governments would give, or what they 
could find around the house or along 
the way. They rode, they swam, they 
marched. But ever “on to York- 
town!” they came. They carried 
guns. Many of them were queer 
guns, made for hunting rabbits and 
squirrels and deer and the bears of 
the forest. These same guns and 
some guns now and then furnished by 
Congress were being used for hunt- 
ing the British. 

Some came by ships. Indeed most 
of them did in the final stages of their 
progress ‘‘on to Yorktown!” Thus 
came the French under the command 


of the Comte de Grasse. Before de 
Grasse, however, came the gallant 
Lafayette in a ship which he had 
secured for himself. Without these 
ships and these liberty-loving French- 
men there would have been no vic- 
tory at Yorktown. 

But why did the British come to 
Yorktown? They came obedient to 
commands given by those in authority 
over them who had forgotten some- 
thing and lost something which 
needed to be found again and set for- 
ever in the memory of Englishmen. 
These things were refound at York- 
town. As a diamond surrounded by 
rubies, here again Magna Charta was 
rediscovered and reset in blood, as a 
priceless jewel in the English crown. 

Magna Charta has ever been a 
diamond set in a circle of rubies. 
It was first so set and mounted high 
on England’s diadem at Runnymede. 
Then the years came when England 
forgot. The love of gold beguiled 
her. She, for a time, forgot the price 
her former sons had paid for liberty, 
and she failed to see that her sons in 
America still remembered. 

Her American sons in 1781 came 
in solid phalanxes ‘‘on to Yorktown!” 
They came to fight for the liberty 
which Magna Charta had guaranteed 
to them forever. Many liberty-lov- 
ing men and statesmen in old Eng- 
land were their comrades in spirit and 
wished for them the victory which 
finally came at Yorktown. 
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Thus, as a distinguished British 
statesman has said, Yorktown was 
England’s greatest victory. It taught 
those in authority that the price of 
liberty was of greater value than the 
value of gold collected from men 
made slaves by tax laws, passed with- 
out their consent and against the jus- 
tice of their protest. 

Yorktown was also a great French 
victory. It heralded the French 
Revolution. It wrote the first clear, 
full bar of the “Marseillaise.”’ 

Seldom has it happened that one 
victory contributed so largely to win- 
ning lasting liberty for three nations. 
At Yorktown, America, England and 
France were all victorious. Here 
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God saved one King from himself, 
and from the error that might have 
thwarted the building, upon sure 
foundations, the great British Em- 
pire; and here liberty was made sov- 
ereign in the democracy of two other 
great nations of the earth. From 
Yorktown the light has spread. 

It is true that this light has been 
often dimmed. It has been dimmed 
by laws and by lawlessness often con- 
sequent to partisan and misguided 
legislation. Magna Charta, the light- 
house of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
has sometimes been made to tremble 
upon its foundations under the violent 
pressure of cross-currents. Storms on 
the surface of the sea dash against 


“THE MOORE HOUSE” AT YORKTOWN 





ON TO YORKTOWN! 


the lighthouse of liberty. How deep 
will these storms extend? What 
liberty, what denial of true liberty, 
what lawlessness and ultimate tyr- 
anny, what slavery lies latent in the 
laws made by. a democracy! The 
price, the safeguards of liberty, are 
the questions for the consideration of 
the year when we celebrate the Sesqui- 
centennial of the victory at York- 
town. 

Liberty is never guaranteed in per- 
petuity by a battle or a victory of 
arms. The things which give per- 
petuity to liberty are in the minds of 
the people. Other things, the things 
which create tyranny, are there also. 
Which shall triumph? Upon the 
solution of this question depends the 
perpetuity of the true liberties of a 
people. 

It is well, therefore, after the lapse 
of one hundred and fifty years of 
freedom, that the nation should pause 
and take inventory. 

This is the thought that is back of 
the Sesquicentennial call, “Back to 
Yorktown!” from October 16 to Oc- 
tober 19, 1931. 

We are asked to take up the old 
trail, the trail from Massachusetts 
and South Carolina which converges 
at Yorktown, Virginia. The states 
that came then are asked to come 
again. The states carved out of their 
territory are asked to come. All the 
states and territories are asked to 
come. Had it not been for York- 
town they too would not exist. They 
could not come. 

It has been suggested that we take 
up the ancient trail again and have a 
centennial legion start at Lexington 
and annex their comrades as they 
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proceed “On to Yorktown!” march- 
ing through New Haven, New York, 
Trenton and Valley Forge, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond “on to 
Yorktown!” with formal welcomes 
and celebrations all along the way, 
arriving at Yorktown on October 19, 
1931. 

The President of the United States 
will come. It is hoped that the Con- 
gress of the United States, the gover- 
nors of all the states, the legislatures 
of all the states and territories, and 
many people from all the states and 
territories will come. It is desired 
that every patriotic organization in 
America will be representatively pres- 
ent and that the schools and colleges 
of America will by pageants and 
other appropriate exercises take part 
in the celebration in their own schools 
and send representatives to York- 
town. The call to a renewed consecra- 
tion, to a more devoted patriotism, 
which is the call of the Yorktown 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, should 
be sounded on next October in every 
hamlet, village and city in America. 

It is hoped that American business 
organizations will participate and 
that the churches of America will, by 
appropriate means, give thanks to 
God for the blessings of liberty and 
speak prophetic words which will 
minister to a new consecration to the 
high duties of spirit enlightened citi- 
zenship. 

It is hoped that France and Eng- 
land and the other nations of the 
world will come also. 

Yorktown in 1931 will be an ideal 
spot for transforming politicians into 
statesmen and for merging the spirit 
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of provincialism into a spirit of de- 
votion to the nation as a whole. The 
rights of states to make stronger 
their sense of responsibility and ob- 
ligation that they may become 
stronger foundations and buttresses 
in the unified temple of state; the 
duty of citizens to forget self that 
self may be found enriched and em- 
powered in a deeper devotion to a 
common interest and to the cause of 
a closer fellowship in the pursuit and 
safeguard of the liberties of the 
people which means the enduring 
liberty of the nation—these are 
among the ideals and purposes which 
Yorktown in October, 1931, will seem 
to promote. 

Candles will be relit upon the altar 
of a nation’s gratitude and devotion. 
Men will bring their spirits, as can- 
dles of liberty, here to have them re- 
lit. Some will come to relight the 
candles upon the altar which neglect 
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has extinguished or which have been 
blown out by the wild winds of mis- 
guided, impassioned enthusiasm for 
things transient and ephemeral, or 
which candles have been thrown from 
their candlesticks by the grasping 
hand of greed and special privilege. 

At Yorktown in 1931 the nation 
will be called to the vision of the 
whole. It will come to see how need- 
ful, how necessary it is that personal 
self-seeking and class _ privilege, 
sought under the guise of a partial 
and sectional and partisan liberty, 
must give place to a dedication to a 
larger liberty for which men will 
gladly make sacrifices, in the spirit 
of the soldiers of 1781, in order that 
the liberty, upon which smaller liber- 
ties depend, may be made enduring 
in America and in the world. 

“On to Yorktown!” is a call of a 
nation to a principle, to an ideal and 
to a purpose. 


ROOM IN MOORE HOUSE WHERE THE ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT WERE DRAWN 
UP PROVIDING FOR THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS TO GENERAL WASHINGTON 





HOW THE CONTINUATION 


SCHOOLS 


TRAIN UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Jacos SIMONSON 
Acting Principal, East Side Continuation School 


MONG the thousands of un- 
employed in New York City 
are hundreds of young people 

ranging in age from 17 to 35 years, 
who tramp the streets daily in 
search of work with little chance 
of success because they are ill-pre- 
pared to compete with the thousands 
of well-trained workers who take the 
few jobs now open. The young peo- 
ple, discouraged by the lack of suc- 
cess after months of trying, seek the 
services of welfare agencies, settle- 
ment houses, political clubs and the 
like to help them gain economic sal- 
vation. The agencies in turn, over- 
whelmed by the tremendous numbers 
besieging their doors night and day, 
have turned to the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City to help them 
during this crisis. 

The task was assigned to Mr. 
Morris E. Siegel, director of eve- 
ning and continuation schools of New 
York City. He sent a number of 
vocational counselors, drafted from 
the several continuation schools, into 
the settlement houses to interview 
these young people and determine 
what could be done to help them. 
Among the number of recommenda- 
tions made by these counselors was 
the urgent one that these young peo- 
ple were badly equipped to meet 
present industrial conditions and 
therefore needed retraining and 
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guidance, social, moral, physical, vo- 
cational and educational. 

At this time a group of public- 
spirited women, sponsored by the 
Emanuel Federated Union, applied 
to the Board of Education for per- 
mission to retrain 200 of these young 
men and women in one of the schools 
of New York City. Their plan was 
to select from this group of young 
unemployed people a typical experi- 
mental group for retraining and re- 
habilitation purposes. They planned 
to pay a tide-over wage of $6 a week 
to those who were financially unable 
to go back to school. 

The plan was accepted by the 
Board of Education and the job of 
training these young people was 
turned over to our school, the East 
Side Continuation School, located at 
43 Oak Street, New York City. Our 
principal is Dr. Franklin J. Keller, 
who is at present director of the vo- 
cational survey now being conducted 
by the Board of Education. 

To those of you who do not know 
what a continuation school is, let me 
explain that this type of school takes 
care of those young people in indus- 
try ranging in age from 14 to 17 
years who have left full-time school 
before completing a four-year high- 
school course. They come to us for 
four hours a week. During this time 
we try to give them practices em- 
bodied in a complete vocational-guid- 
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ance program, namely  try-out 
courses, trade-preparatory courses, 
and advanced or extension training 
for those actually placed in one of 
the trades or industries. We have 
classes in 31 different activities in the 
commercial, industrial, academic, and 
special arts fields. 

Training a group of unemployed 
added no extra burden to our organi- 
zation because our program is flex- 
ible enough to include any group in- 
terested in our activities whether 
they come a half day a week or for 
five days a week as this group does. 

The procedure followed by one of 
these unemployed, whom we call a 
trainee, is typical of the group. 

He is interviewed by a registrar 
stationed in our school by the Eman- 
uel Federated Union. This person 
determines the financial ability of the 
trainee and decides on his right to 
a tide-over wage. It is interesting to 
note at this point that only 50 of 
these trainees out of a group of 236 
now registered in the school, are re- 
ceiving the tide-over wage. 

The registrar turns the trainee 
over to our testing counselor who 
assigns him to a class after a com- 
plete interview. The counselor en- 
deavors to get a picture of the 
trainee’s past. An appointment at 
this time is made with the trainee for 
a psychological test to check up his 
abilities, aptitudes, attitudes and 
other concomitant qualities neces- 
sary for success in the trade he has 
chosen. This test takes place at a 


later date to permit the trainee, his 
instructor and the counselor to come 
to an agreement as to his possible 
success in the chosen field. We have 
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a psychological laboratory permitting 
us to give group or individual tests 
to help us in our counseling work. 

The trainee is then sent to our 
medical inspection room where he is 
given a physical examination by one 
of the doctors assigned to us by the 
Department of Health. Any defects 
discovered are reported to the trainee 
and his instructor. He is followed 
up by the nurse assigned to this work 
until he takes care of these defects 
through his private doctor or one of 
the public hospitals. His case is not 
considered closed until all possible 
defects are removed. 

He then reports to his instructor 
who acts as his adviser during his 
stay in our school. He brings all his 
problems to this adviser who helps 
to make any adjustment necessary. 

The 236 trainees now attending 
our school are scattered among the 
20 activities here listed: Stenography 
and typewriting, drafting and me- 
chanical drawing, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, power-machine operating, 
millinery, printing, machine-shop 
practice, electric wiring, dressmaking, 
automobile mechanics, civil service, 
personality rehabilitation class, cafe- 
teria, garment design, clerical work, 
commercial art, woodwork, jewelry, 
novelty. 

We found that 161 of this group 
are training for new types of work 
because they discovered that their 
old trade was obsolete, slack, or ab- 
solutely at a standstill. The other 
75 are being given additional train- 
ing in their own trade. None has 
been fully trained for any trade. In 
speaking of their past work, they 
claim to be experienced in a wide 
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variety of activities. Tests indicate 
that they never learned more than 
one-third of any trade. 

At the present time there are about 
1,000 unemployed adults taking this 
type of training in the various con- 
tinuation schools of New York City. 
The trainees spend five hours in our 
buildings daily. They report at 8 
a. m., spend three hours in a shop 
activity and then gather for a group 
assembly period at 11 a. m. During 
this assembly period we endeavor to 
bring to them various speakers from 
industry, welfare agencies, public- 
service corporations and other com- 
mercial activities, who give them the 
latest ideas on what is taking place 
in our industrial and commercial 
worlds from day to day. In this 


way we keep them acquainted with 
present-day conditions and help them 


make contacts with worthwhile agen- 
cies for placement purposes. 

As the course has been in opera- 
tion only since January, we have not 
been able to place many because of 
their inexperience and lack of train. 
ing. We have made no extravagant 
claims to the group regarding place- 
ment. We have tried to make them 
realize that what we are doing is 
getting them ready to take advantage 
of this added training when condi- 
tions improve. We have placed 9 
in power machine operating jobs, 4 
with engineering firms and 1 with 
a millinery concern. 

During the fifth hour we have pro- 
vided the trainees with all forms of 
recreation such as athletic games, 
dancing, reading, ping pong, chess 
and checkers and other games. As 
the school is open until 5 every eve- 
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ning we invite those who have no 
other place to go to stay and take 
part in any other activitity that may 
interest them. 

A phase of our work that always 
proves interesting to visitors is our 
class in personality training. It is 
given to all our girls and some of 
the boys. It aims to improve those 
outward manifestations, such as 
clothes, manners, personal appear- 
ance and the like, that total up into 
what is known generally as person- 
ality. In this class and with the facili- 
ties available in our school, we have 
taken a derelict, repaired and pressed 
his suit, or given him another, washed 
his shirt if still wearable, or supplied 
a fresh one, given him a bath, a shave 
and a hair-cut, shined his shoes, and 
spruced him up sufficiently to give 
him a new outlook on life, fresh cour- 
age to face the world, and (alas! 
not so often, at this time) a job. 

We hope to demonstrate by this 
experiment that this training should 
be given in all communities, not only 
during a period of depression to the 
unemployed, but at all times to those 
who for some reason find themselves 
unemployed. Centers of this kind 
should be open to those who want 
additional training in their chosen 
field; short unit courses for those 
who want to take advantage of a 
slack season, and for those who want 
to learn an additional trade to com- 
plement a seasonal trade. It should 
be a guidance and training center for 


the numerous misfits who clog our in- 
dustrial machinery, where they may 


be retrained to become effective social 
and economic factors in their com- 
munity. 
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Editorial, Factory and Indus- 
trial Management 


WAGES 


We have steadily urged the maintenance of wages and 
salaries, preserving American standards of living, not 
alone for its contribution to consumption of goods but 
with the far greater purpose of maintaining social good- 
will through avoiding industrial conflict with its suffering 
and social disorder. 


But it must be remembered that the all-important fac- 
tor is purchasing power and purchasing power in so far as 
America is concerned, is dependent to a great extent on 
the standard of living which obtains in this country. That 
standard of living must be maintained at all costs. 


The most prosperous periods of our industrial history 
have been those coincident with high wages and shorter 
hours. . .. 

If millions of workers are out of employment for a 
year through loss of wages their buying power is out by 
billions of dollars. If the income of the remaining mil- 
lions who are still employed is cut 10 per cent through 
shorter hours and part-time work, the loss amounts to 
several more billions. Add to this great loss in buying 
power the retrenchment due to the fears and uncertainties 
of such a period, and the total loss of purchasing power 
becomes a staggering amount. 


It is hard to find any general panacea but the greatest 
step we can take toward recovery is to instill a sense of 
security in the minds of 40,000,000 who are gainfully em- 
ployed. If these 40,000,000 consumers were assured that 
their wages would not be cut, and if they could be certain 
of an annual income, they would begin to spend. Con- 
sumption would increase, production would pick up and 
the vanguard of our 6,000,000 unemployed would be 
called back to work. 


These business depressions are like a snowball going 
downhill. It gathers size and force as it moves. Pay the 
American workingman less wages and through sheer force 
of necessity he will have to purchase less. When he pur- 
chases less the retailer’s income is cut. When that income 
is cut profits in business of the manufacturer are cut. 
That means more men laid off so that the vicious circle 
keeps moving around. 


Let us not lose faith in the formula on which our 
prosperity has been based; let us reduce costs, not by re- 
ducing wages but by increasing productivity and elimi- 
nating waste. 
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We must maintain the high wage scale. The volume of 
earnings must be kept sufficient to absorb the output of 
industry. 


This is no time for selfish insularity or a passive and 
impractical interest in the large concerns of industry. 
An unfounded pessimism at such a time as this must prove 
disastrous. Our optimism must disclose itself in practi- 
cal and helpful ways of maintaining the high standards 
of efficiency as well as the high standards of wages. We 
shall certainly not cure our economic ills by a policy of 
unreasonable retrenchment. 


The necessity for maintaining the union or American 
standard of living at this critical time is recognized by 
industrial leaders and union men alike, and the union 
which aids in having them maintained not only benefits 
the workingman, but is the protector of local industry 
and hence a vital factor in the welfare of the community 
in which it operates. 


Wages possess a human quality which commodities do 
not and any attempt to lower them will tend to postpone 
the return of good times and lower the standard of living. 
In an endeavor to promote prosperity it would seem al- 
most as foolish to reduce wages as it was foolish two or 
three centuries ago to try to collect a debt by jailing the 
debtor. 


If wages are reduced I warn business and industry now 
that it can not expect advertising to carry the load. Ad- 
vertising has accomplished remarkable results in stimu- 
lating sales during the last decade, but sales can not and 
will not be created. 


Wage-cutting does not mean curtailment in the cost 
of manufacturing. Wages only amount to 16.2 per cent 
of factory cost and a 10 per cent cut in wages results in 
a saving of only 1.6 per cent. 

Real wages—by that I mean wages in relation to cost— 
never were inflated. From 1921 to 1929 real wages in- 


creased only 13 per cent. During this same period re- 
turns to industrialists grew 72 per cent, and in the same 
years dividends in industrial stocks and rails grew 256 per 
cent. 


I am not among those who feel that we lack the neces- 
sary ability for leadership, but I am wholly convinced that 
such leadership exercised individualistically and with ref- 
erence to particular companies, rather than with reference 
to the broad social problems which we face will be de- 
structive. If our civilization fails to solve these problems, 
it will not be mass production and mechanization that 
fails; it will be ourselves. 








TIME TO TAKE STOCK 


Howarp M. LINDLEY 


ABOR has been brought face to 
face-with the fact that it must 
organize or suffer during each 

depression at the hands of organized 
capital. 

Labor has two great menaces to 
fight, communism and organized capi- 
tal. Either if left to go uncurbed 
will destroy our American Constitu- 
tion as laid down by its founders. 

I am sorry to say that the recent 
depression has made great gains for 
communism. We read in the news 
that until we see American names in 
the communistic columns we have 
nothing to fear in America. But let 


me say that although as yet we do 


not find many American names openly 
connected with communism, it might 
be well to interview some of the suf- 
fering unemployed as man to man. 
Then we might discover his under- 
current thoughts of the future and 
his feeling toward capital. 

This is only made possible through 
his loss of faith in either major party 
to help him. He will say both allow 
dictatorship of capital over Labor. 
He will ask, Does not his hard honest 
labor which produced that capital de- 
serve better treatment than that of 
the last year? Does not our capital- 
istic government say that in time of 
need he must get it from the gener- 
osity of those fortunate enough to 
still be working, and nothing must 
come from that organized capital his 
labor created? Does not each depres- 
sion increase organized capital? Must 
he resort to dictatorship over capi- 
tal? Shall it be might is right or 
right is might? 


These are some of the questions 
now in the minds of a great many un- 
employed with American names— 
American citizens belonging to the 
army of wage-earners who have in 
the past stood up loyally for Amer- 
ica against every hostile comment or 
demonstration, but who find them- 
selves with their backs to the wall. 

Communism has a great field on 
which to work and capital has only 
itself to blame. Capital alone has 
the best solution. 

This is not written by one of the 
unemployed but by a more fortunate 
worker. However in the past year 
I have been surprised to hear commu- 
nistic remarks from friends whom I 
have always classed as true Ameri- 
cans in every sense of the word. 

These remarks are often very bit- 
ter. A great change of spirit as com- 
pared with the years 1917 and 1918. 
Some will say, Now that capital has 
failed there must be a change. Have 
not his wages been only enough to 
pay the necessities of life? Does he 
not ask only work? Is he not left to 
starve in a country of plenty? 

Such being facts one can give no 
satisfactory answer, therefore the 
feeling grows. At present I do not 
see any real danger in communism, 
but even with the return of good 
times and work again there has been 
born in his mind a feeling against 
capital. He is at odds with himself. 
“Americanism? Bank failures? (Sav- 
ings gone, were he able to have 
any.) Depression, suffering, hun- 
ger, communism? What?” 

True, he knows nothing of commu- 
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nism. Might it not be better? He 
has no true reports on its workings 
in Russia. Communists tell of its 
success. The news tells of its hor- 
rors. Capital lends it money to help 
it succeed and condemns it at the same 
time. What is the motive? Is it not 
the working of organized capital 
against Labor?—All these are the 
questions in his confused mind. But 
he must choose. And he will choose 


as he answers but one question: “‘Has 
our capitalistic government failed?” 
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bear a very bitter feeling towards 
capital. He has been told that de- 
pressions can not be avoided. His 
wages in the past have not been 
enough in good times to bridge him 
over such depressions. What will 
his answer be? Capital should take 
stock before it is too late. 

Give our American workers peace 
of mind from unemployment and old- 
age dependency and America shall 
never have the slightest fear of com- 


munism. 


When he returns to work he will 
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Trust and be not afraid, O timid heart. 

Thy weariness is never thine alone; 

I and my neighbor and my neighbor’s friend— 
We are all strangers in some bitter hour. 

The loneliness and aching in the night, 

The hidden tears and the extreme despair 
Are the inheritance of every man. 


We move upon a strangely common way. 

One law pervades the tempest and the tide. 
Sovereign and peasant drink the same deep cup, 

And drink it, both with courage and with laughter. 
Trust. Have no fear. Know thyself mightier 
Than the small circumstance which hinders thee. 
Turn without shrinking to the lightless road— 
Beyond some bend a light will surely shine. 


After long drought the sound of falling rain 

Is gracious to the ear. O weary heart, 

Trust and fear nothing. Nay, rise up and go 

Out through the silent night. And you shall find 
Fellows aplenty following that way. 


For nothing shall deter the steadfast feet 
Nor intervene betwixt the reckoning 
Of the intrepid heart with destiny. 
BARBARA YOUNG. 
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WILMA 


INE strands of silk possessed by 

the Orient and sought by the Oc- 

cident have bound the nations in- 
extricably together. The delicate 
web reaching across the continents 
and oceans has multiplied through 
the years and become a powerful net- 
work of economic and human fe- 
lationships. Raw cotton, artificial 
silk and textile machinery sent from 
one nation to the other has increased 
further the interdependence of the 
peoples of the different hemispheres. 
Along with the unquestionable ad- 
vantages of the tradition-breaking 
transition under way, another “white 
man’s disease,”’ the evils of too rapid 
industrialization threatens the Orient. 
For unnumbered centuries it followed 
without interruption its quiet, leis- 
urely way of life. Little more than 
fifty years ago it was a stranger to 
the relentless driving and high speed 
that accompanies the modern ma- 
chine age of the West. How to 
minimize the havoc in the wake of its 
sudden advent is a tremendous social 
problem of today and tomorrow. 


India 


Topay INpIA< Is the second largest 
producer of raw cotton in the world 
with about one-fifth of the world’s 
supply her product. The home mar- 
ket includes 320 million people and 
the cotton industry boasts of at least 
seven million spindles and 120,000 
looms. They produce annually from 
300 to 350 thousand tons of woven 
goods. About one-third of a million 
men, women and children find em- 


DUNTZE 


ployment in the cotton mills. Tre- 
mendous as the cotton industry is, it 
does not meet the bare necessity of 
the people. Working full time, In- 
dian mills can not supply even half 
the required cotton cloth. Purchases 
are still made from England and 
America although poverty limits the 
trade to the cheapest available grades 
of cloth. 

While India was the scene of one 
invasion after another for many cen- 
turies, her native people continued to 
weave the choice cottons and lus- 
trous silks for which they were fam- 
ous. A master craftsman spent 


half a year weaving a piece of fine 
muslin which eventually might wrap 


the mummy of an Egyptian Pharaoh. 
Time was nothing compared to work- 
manship. Trade routes were opened 
between the East and West because 
of the great demand for India’s 
beautiful rugs and wonderful fabrics. 
The rare products of her hand looms 
were exchanged for grain, oil, wool 
and leather from Europe. Her 
craftsmen produced sufficient cloth 
for domestic use and extensive export 
trade until India became renowned 
for its wealth. 

That rival international trade am- 
bitions are the recurrent seeds of 
war was as amply demonstrated in 
the days of the earliest trade routes 
as in the twentieth century. Accessi- 
bility to India’s markets and the prod- 
ucts of her textile craftsmen domi- 
nated the movements of the people of 
Turkey and the various European na- 
tions. It was the motive that spurred 
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them on to discover new land passes 
and water routes. It also entangled 
them in relationships that inevitably 
led to warfare until England by con- 
quest possessed for herself that vast 
territory and population. 

For the welfare of England this 
control was a strategic achievement, 
but for India it was an economic and 
spiritual blow followed by genera- 
tions of suffering that go in the wake 
of living at the level of poverty. One 
country’s unique artistic expression 
was deliberately restricted to provide 
outlet for the industrial development 
of another. 

The invention of textile machinery 
in England during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century turned the tide 
of affairs for India’s textile craftsmen 
and gradually her whole people and 
their life. The demand of England 


for the hand-spun and woven goods 
of India, which she had previously 


intensely coveted, abruptly ended 
with the invention of textile machin- 
ery. After that yarn and cloth could 
be made in shorter time and for less 
money at home. England ceased to 
be India’s customer and became con- 
troller of her export trade. She 
made more fabrics than her people 
could buy. India with her large 
population offered a desirable mar- 
ket. A high tariff rate placed on the 
exports of India and low rate on 
England’s goods imported into India 
caused its hand industry to languish 
and die. Despairing workers, having 
nothing else to do, depended on agri- 
culture for a living. The country be- 
came poorer and poorer until now it 
is known as the world’s poorest 


country. 
The outbreak of the World War 
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in 1914 forced another economic up- 
heaval on the people of India. Brit- 
ish merchant shipping was at a stand- 
still, making it imperative for India 
to be as self-sufficient as possible. 
Since then figures that tell the story 
of her industrialization have soared 
high. 

When textile manufacturing started 
in India all the mills paid tremendous 
dividends, sometimes as high as 20 
per cent. Skilled workers received 
eight dollars a month, unskilled five. 
As a whole, mill owners assumed no 
responsibility for their workers. 
They drove them, paid them a pit- 
tance and considered their job done. 
Changes are steadily occurring in this 
respect, however, with occasional ex- 
amples of adaptations of welfare 
systems so widely known in this coun- 
try. 

The general labor situation in 
India can be understood best when 
considered together with China and 
Japan. Something of the back- 
grounds of those two countries is 
needed first. 


China 


No country in the world con- 
sumes as much cotton as China. 
Most of her teeming population is 
clad in it. The seasons determine the 
number of thicknesses or amount of 
wadding to be used. The use of silk 
and wool is confined to the wealthy. 
In addition to the enormous poten- 
tiality of this large constant market 
close at hand, China has one of the 
largest supplies of cheap labor. 

Foreigners recognized, toward the 
close of the nineteenth century, the 
tremendous possibilities of machine 
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development because of the abundant 
fuel at hand and the extensiveness of 
agriculture, including cotton grow- 
ing, silk culture and wool raising. 
They foresaw that as soon as China 
engaged in modern industry, espe- 
cially textiles, she would be extremely 
active as an exporter of raw mate- 
rials and an importer of finished 
goods. 

This growing recognition of her 
untapped wealth by Europe, America 
and Japan was followed by the grad- 
ual gaining of control by foreigners. 
Into the warp and woof have gone 
international relations that are per- 
plexing and challenging. They are 
fraught with a great burden of re- 
sponsibility to those individuals and 
nations who hiave brought them 
about or enjoy their fruits. The re- 
cent upheavals in China with their 
antiforeign emphasis were undoubt- 
edly the beginning of a new epoch. 
The textile industry has a marked 
significance in the entangled mesh. 

A true picture of the place modern 
industry is now taking and will take 
in China in the future necessitates 
looking into some salient facts of her 
past. A country with so vast a ter- 
ritory, so enormous a population and 
so ancient a history, once gripped by 
the revolutionizing modern industrial 
system, is bound to become a power 
with which other nations must 
reckon. 

Late in the eighteenth century, when 
machines were being created in Eng- 
land, and power harnessed in the 
service of man, and in America a 
new nation was born, China thought 
little of the Western World and in 
turn was thought little of. Every 
phase of its life, however, was rooted 
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in history dating back three thousand 
years before Christ. 

Recent estimates give 400 million 
as her population, with three-fourths 
of that number engaged in farming 
which, through the centuries, has 
been the major means of livelihood. 
Prior to the present struggle her 
people “passed twenty-four times 
through the chaos and confusion in- 
cident to the transition period be- 
tween the overthrow of one dynasty 
and the firm establishment of the 
succeeding administration.” It is still 
a nation divided by countless dialects 
and very inadequate means of com- 
munication, except in a limited num- 
ber of large cities. Illiteracy and 
superstition naturally breed in this 
setting. 

China’s isolation of several thou- 
sand years ended a century or more 
ago. Its first contact with other na- 
tions was accompanied by distrust 
and even fear. The economic forces 
at work in her awakening are pri- 
marily the ones that have played 
their part in the international net- 
work. The Chinese industrial sys- 
tem began when the country felt it 
necessary to strengthen certain mili- 
tary weaknesses. This logically 
called especially for some develop- 
ment of the means of communication 
and mining which was undertaken 
after the middle of the last century. 
Unfortunate experiences then with 
the Japanese and other foreigners 
who maneuvered for control of vari- 
ous resources and facilities led the 
Chinese to fear outsiders and their 
aggression. They determined to con- 
trol their own industrial develop- 


ment. 
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Intercourse with the Western na- 
tions drove home the realization that 
the people of the West had enormous 
advantages. These were attributed 
to modern mechanical science. The 
leaders of China turned to Japan, her 
nearest and successful neighbor, and 
member of her own race, to account 
for her progress. That in reality 
meant studying methods of the Occi- 
dent whose example Japan had dili- 
gently copied. 

A silk filature, a cotton mill and 
an ironware factory were started in 
China before 1900 by American, 
British and German firms in an effort 
to establish manufacturing. Through 
intimidation and taxation the enter- 
prises were short-lived because they 
violated China’s determination to ex- 
clude foreigners. The Japanese, 
however; after cautiously watching 


affairs, seized their opportunity at the 
close of the Sino-Japanese War in 
1895 to make an immediate opening 


for herself. The device was a spe- 
cial clause written into the treaty. 
This also created a wedge for other 
foreign powers and _ consequently 
gained for Japan the prestige she 
sought at China’s expense. 

Although the first attempt to start 
a filature for producing reeled silk 
failed, results were sufficiently satis- 
factory ten years later to establish 
the enterprise. By 1901 there were 
28 mills in Shanghai and silk skeins 
were being exported to Lyons and 
New York. In 1925 it was reported 
that there were 122 cotton mills with 
almost 3% million active spindles. 
There were probably between 200 
and 300 silk filatures at that time, 
although estimates vary. 
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Hand manufacture of cotton cloth 
is still extensively done in China as 
it was in the days of the Crusaders. 
In many places cotton is ginned with 
a bow-string and thousands of hand 
looms are in use. Even in Shanghai, 
the center of modern cotton manu- 
facturing, cloth from hand looms 
competes with the cotton-mill product. 
In the interior such low wages are 
paid that cloth coming from hand 
looms costs less than machine prod- 
ucts. 

It is repeatedly brought out that in 
China almost no accurate records or 
statistics are available. The fact is 
nevertheless inescapable that the 
whole enterprise is rapidly growing 
in magnitude and that textile manu- 
facturing is destined to play a big 
part in China’s future industrial and 
social life. 

Foresighted business men _ proph- 
esy that the sale of manufactured 
articles in China does not promise as 
much for the near future as the sale 
of machinery and tools with which 
the Chinese may carry on their own 
manufacturing. Méiillions of dollars’ 
worth are sent out annually. 

Until recently Great Britain sup- 
plied the largest number of machines, 
but America now heads the list. The 
possibilities loom large that are in- 
volved in carrying out this policy of a 
quick and large harvest from ma- 
chinery sales in an undeveloped terri- 
tory. It is impossible to visualize 
the extent and rapidity of industrial 
development that will result. His- 
tory has revealed enough by this time 
that economists should be able to use 
their sensitive gage to determine how 
soon after the adoption of such a 
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commercial policy they can expect the 
boomerang to strike back at the re- 
gion where it started. Specifically, 
how long after the exportation to 
China of New England-made bale- 
breakers, spinning-mules and looms 
will unemployment become serious 
among New England and Southern 
cotton-mill operatives? 


Japan 


“PICTURESQUE” JAPAN gained its 
place among the five world powers 
because of its economic, not its artis- 
tic, accomplishments. Like China 
and India, it was originally an agri- 
cultural country with thousands of 
small independent villages. Its in- 
dustrial development was rapid when 
it once set in and became established 
there a full generation earlier than in 
China or India, coming in response 
to Japanese seeking for economic re- 
lief and international power. 

Japan’s hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of annual silk exports 
largely accounts for her industrial 
importance. The pressure of eco- 
nomic necessity has forced its inter- 
ests and enterprise into regions be- 
yond its geographic control. The en- 
tire territory of Japan, the same as 
that of California, has a population 
squeezed on it that is more than half 
as large as the United States. Earn- 
ing a livelihood for 60 million is a 
tremendous and constant problem. 
Raw materials are conspicuously 
lacking. 

Keeping pace with an industrial- 
ized world for Japan meant mechan- 
izing her handcrafts, with silk and 
cotton taking the lead. Great im- 
petus was provided by the strong, 
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highly centralized government. The 
most influential political leaders were 
as thoroughly familiar with Western 
commercial and industrial technique 
as with Eastern art and philosophy. 
They offered every encouragement to 
the Japanese to emulate the mechan- 
istic Occident and provided generous 
subsidies for the establishment of in- 
dustries. This was not the case with 
her two Oriental neighbors. They 
unwillingly yielded to industrializa- 
tion as various circumstances forced 
it on them. Japan reached out for 
it. Millions of her people breath- 
lessly became part of the machine 
system. 

In less than fifty years as many 
thousand factories sprang up in 
Japan. These required a_ large 
working force of whom three out of 
every five are women. The meaning 
of -such an industrial revolution in 
the life of a nation can best be under- 
stood when it is realized that in this 
country with its much greater terri- 
tory and population 8% million 
women work, while in Japan 13 mil- 
lion are similarly employed. The 
Japanese industrial problem is pri- 
marily a woman problem. Inno other 
country is such a high percentage 
of them to be found in mills and fac- 
tories. Textile manufacturing heads 
the list for the large number of 
women and girls among its wage- 
earners. In cotton spinnning they 
form 80 per cent of the total and 70 
per cent among raw-silk workers. 


Oriental Labor 


VIEWING LABOR CONDITIONS in 
the three countries together provides 
the best opportunity to see the differ- 
ence and similarities. While there is 
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pressing need for an economic as well 
as a humanitarian viewpoint to 
change industrial affairs throughout 
the Orient, the darkest spots on al- 
most every score are to be found in 
China. 

It is customary to send English 
or American engineers there to 
supervise the erection of the latest 
textile machines in well-constructed 
buildings, but little responsibility is 
assumed to carry over also the knowl- 
edge acquired by longer industrial ex- 
perience for the conservation of life 
among workers. Conditions that 
England and America ceased coun- 
tenancing over 100 years ago exist in 
China today. Long hours, starva- 
tion wages, unhealthy working and 
living conditions, and exploitation of 
women and children are the rule 
No effec- 
tive industrial code exists. What 
regulations have found their way into 
the statutes vary greatly between the 
provinces and are slightly enforced. 
The lack of reliable information and 
figures is a glaring handicap that 
makes it difficult to adequately cope 
with the serious situation. 

Of the quarter of a million work- 
ers in Bombay, the leading manufac- 
turing city in India, in cotton mills in 
1923, 75 per cent were men and about 
§ per cent of the remainder were chil- 
dren between 12 and 14 years old. 
This suggests the composition of the 
labor force in textile mills elsewhere 
in India and the comparatively small 
number of women employed. 

The large proportion of women in 
Japanese mills has been referred to 
earlier. One-fourth of the working 
force there are children between 14 


rather than the exception. 
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and 16 years. Government regula- 
tions since 1926 prohibit employ- 
ment under 14 years. No definite 
statements can be made for China be- 
cause figures are not available. 
Abundant evidence is at hand, how- 
ever, that large numbers of children 
are employed with practically no re- 
strictions or protection. There have 
been some attempts to keep boys un- 
der 10 and girls under 12 from work- 
ing, but in practice both sexes go to 
the mills as soon as employers will 
take them. The ratio between the 
number of men and women employed 
is almost the reverse of that in India. 
Recent figures from 24 Chinese- 
owned cotton mills in Shanghai, 
where extensive cotton manufactur- 
ing is done, report 37,500 women 
and 2,500 children out of a total of 
50,000 employed. The 10,000 men 
are clearly in the minority. For the 
whole industry records account for 
over 3% million spindles and almost 
30,000 looms. The Japanese are 
close runners-up to the Chinese in 
ownership of these mills. 

A 60-hour week with a 10-hour 
day is the legal limit in India. Japan 
prohibits women and children from 
working more than 11 hours a day 
but has no weekly standard. The 
regulations in China aim to keep 8 
hours for juveniles and 10 for adults 
as the limit. However, the practice 
of two 12-hour shifts is common. 
Cases also prevail of the single 14- 
and 15- hour shift. 

In China the situation is quite dif- 
ferent since the regulations are 
scarce. When the two-shift system is 
in operation in the cotton mills the 
first runs from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. and 
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the second covers the intervening 12 
hours. Single-shift mills usually oper- 
ate from § a. m. to 8 p. m. and then 
are closed every other Sunday. With 
the two-shift schedule time is allowed 
for meals, but workers on the single 
shift of 15 hours have to eat their rice 
whenever they can since there is no 
stoppage for that purpose. Those 
who work continuously for two weeks 
are given a bonus of two days’ pay 
in some mills. 

With the Chinese no effective pro- 
vision has been made for rest days. 
India has the best Oriental stand- 
ards, with Japan not far behind. In 
some cases they have come up to the 
level of England and. the United 
States, although with night work they 
surpass practices in this country. The 
necessity for periodic rest days is 
recognized in Japan and to some ex- 
tent they are given to all its textile 
workers. In the latter country pro- 
visions of a health act have made a 
beginning at raising other conditions 
affecting workers. 

India, and quite recently Japan, 
prohibits night work for its women 
and children. Working at night is 
so extensively done in China it is ac- 
cepted as the rule for women and 
young persons. Abolishing night 
work in Japan, which took effect on 
July 1, 1929, was one of the most 
significant moves in labor legislation 
made by that country for some time. 
Many cotton spinners were seriously 
affected by the change, yet many of 
them instituted it several months be- 
fore it was actually required. Pro- 
duction schedules now run on a one- 
or two-shift system. The latter di- 
vides the possible 18 hours of opera- 
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tion into two g-hour periods with a 
brief time off for meals. With the 
dormitory system and its supervision 
of so much more than the working 
hours the Japanese schedules are a 
strange sight to American or Euro- 
pean eyes. The working hours of 
employees are broken up into inter- 
vals for rising, beginning as early as 
4 a. m. for some on the first shift, 
work, rest, meals, baths and spare 
time as well as for retiring. Four 
half-holidays a month are quite gen- 
erally granted, although in other 
places two full days off a month is 
the practice. “Spare-time” programs 
arranged by manufacturers for 
women look like the night school of- 
ferings of the average city in the 
United States—athletics and jujutsu 
are in the fare meted out to male em- 
ployees. 

The story of wages paid in the 
Oriental countries is hard to tell be- 
cause of the difference in money and 
the cost of living in the East. Fig- 
ures can not be considered on a dol- 
lar-for-dollar basis, but they are sug- 
gestive. The average earnings for a 
month in 1923 for a male textile 
worker in India were $10.93 and in 
Japan $18.56. An average could not 
be secured in China at that time, but 
the highest earnings for a month for 
men in the same year in a silk mill 
were $12.60, and silk is better paid 
than cotton. Wages have increased 
somewhat since then, but the cost of 
living has gone up as well. Children 
in Chinese cotton mills during the 
past year were reported to be making 
from $2 to $10 a month. Rice was 
sometimes given in addition to 
money. While men on some opera- 
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tions get $25 to $30 a month, women 
spinners and weavers received only 
$10 to $14 for their labors for as 
long a period. 

The United States Government 
report that gave the statement on the 
1923 earnings mentioned that “the 
one point of similarity in India, 
Japan and China is that all wages 
are extremely low and that as a con- 
sequence the Oriental textile worker 
in general lives in a state of poverty 
almost inconceivable to the Western 
mind. In 1924 the average earnings 
of male textile workers in England 
were $12.53 a week, or two-thirds as 
much as the Japanese worker’s re- 
turns for a month of steady employ- 
ment, and more than the average 
earnings of the Indian worker for the 
month. 

The rapid establishment of mills 
in China and Japan has been accom- 
panied by a great influx from the 
rural sections to the cities, bringing 
the pressing problem of housing. 
The earliest annals of English and 
American industrial history in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
with accounts of the boarding houses 
in which mill owners met their similar 
situations are bright compared with 
the Oriental dormitories of this day. 
Some American prisons would be an 
improvement over them according to 
stories from creditable sources. 
Young girls are lured to them from 
their interior farming communities 
with the glowing promise of earnings 
that will generously provide their 
dowries. They enter full of hope and 
shortly discover it will take many 
months to “work off’”’ the indebted- 
ness with which they entered because 
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their employer provided their out- 
fits and other things. Their earnings 
in many cases are sent directly to 
their homes, none passing through 
their own hands or providing things 
for themselves. Deductions from the 
wages are often made to cover board 
and room in the hated dormitories 
surrounded by iron walls from which 
they can not freely come and go. 
Many return home broken in health 
and without the coveted dowry. 

Japan and India are keeping close 
company in their awakening con- 
sciousness concerning the importance 
of considering conditions affecting 
their industrial people and providing 
means by law and within the plants 
to improve them. The safeguarding 
of machines, proper ventilation and 
sanitary equipment is increasingly be- 
ing included in India’s code. Stand- 
ards have not reached those of Eng- 
land, but the movement is in that di- 
rection. Welfare programs spon- 
sored by the management are putting 
in their appearance. 

Japan desires to keep pace with 
the Western nations in industrial 
standards as well as other ways. She 
is in line with the establishment of a 
minimum age for beginning work by 
ratifying the 1919 International 
Labor Conference recommendation 
of the 14-year minimum. A healthy 
movement to improve conditions 
within the industries is also apparent, 
although the path ahead is long. 

Although in their infancy in the 
Orient, trade unions are making 
considerable headway. The objec- 
tives toward which they are pressing 
involve a raising of practically all 
the present standards. The unions 
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of Japan have been concentrating 
their efforts on establishing an 8-hour 
day. Similar organization progress 
has been made in the three countries 
although the methods and form of 
organization vary according to their 
national economic and political char- 
acteristics. In Japan and India gov- 
ernmental sanction is a real boon and 
workers of the latter country have 
doubtless learned much from the 
British labor movement. They also 
are actively concerned over national- 
istic and political affairs. 
Organization of workers in sev- 
eral other industries is stronger than 
in textiles. This is attributed to the 


high percentage of women employed, 
the isolation of many mills in rural 
communities, the prevailing illiteracy, 
the dormitory system which keeps 
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workers under the employer’s eye 
and away from intercourse with out- 
siders and the centuries of women’s 
subjected position. Each year shows 
a steady gain in the overcoming of 
these obstacles. 

No mysterious powers of discern- 
ment are needed to foresee the tex- 
tile manufacturing future of the 
Orient. Its probable industrial de- 
velopment bears many similarities to 
the modern industrial development 
in the South. Problems in the Pied- 
mont and Pawtucket Valley districts 
as well as Lancashire, England, have 
counterparts in Bombay, Shanghai 
and Tokyo. What is problematic is 
the extent to which the lessons of the 
past will be utilized to engineer the 
industry’s course. 


NEGRO LABORERS 


They go about their work with mournful songs 
That voice the deep despair of all this race 
Of humble souls that serve in every place 
And know in full life’s aches and all its wrongs. 
They build roads, sweep streets, ditch swamps full of slime, 
And till the fields beneath our sultry skies, 
Their bodies bent, hot sweat within their eyes, 
While to each labored stroke their songs keep time. 


At wharves, in mines, in lumber camps I see 
Their supple muscles bulge, their bodies strain 
As trees will strain when struck by tempest gale. 
How hard their lives, how very far from free! 
What centuries of servitude and pain 
Are voiced in their low drone and dismal wail! 


Gerorce LAwrENceE ANDREWS 





LOS ANGELES MEETS UNEMPLOYMENT 


H. C. FREMMING 
President, Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of America 


UBLIC funds to “prime the 
Pp pump” of prosperity is the 
method being used by Los An- 
geles County, California, in its efforts 
to increase employment. Adoption of 
this plan is predicated upon the reali- 
zation that there must be some definite 
starting point before the cycle ending 
in relief may be begun. It is axiomatic, 
that expenditure of public funds, 
spread among a maximum of indi- 
viduals, immediately increases mass 
buying, thereby reducing available re- 
tail stocks and consequently stimulat- 
ing manufacturing and commercial 
employment. 
Los Angeles County is an entity 


composed of numerous paradoxical 


factors. Its population reaches two 
and one-half million; its area, 5,000 
square miles. That area is diversified 
between such extremes as harbor and 
mountain top, desert and the richest 
irrigated agricultural land, sparsely 
settled rural sections and teeming 
metropolitan centers, and transcon- 
tinental remoteness from the nation’s 
financial centers. 

Los Angeles has not had a stable 
growth, but one stimulated by circum- 
stance. Its semitropical climate, under 
the stimulus of articulate expression, 
gave vast impetus to realty values. 
The motion-picture industry again 
gave appeal to national interest. 
More recently the adequate develop- 
ment of natural resources and an em- 
phasis of opportunity increased the 
influx of the unanchored elements in 
widespread communities. The result 


was that, when the national situation 
became acute, unemployment of the 
natives was aggravated by an unnat- 
ural immigration from the rest of the 
nation. This condition became evi- 
dent in the demands for public relief, 
which in the latter part of the past 
year doubled over its predecessor. 
Midyear of 1930 brought to elected 
and industrial leaders a realization 
that local economic conditions were 
menacing. 

The Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County took the initiative and 
gave voice to the conclusion that, while 
the unemployment situation should 
neither be exaggerated nor minim- 
ized, the truth should be faced can- 
didly and courageously, expressing the 
belief that once the true status were 
realized the more fortunate would 
have the proper incentive to help their 
needy fellow-citizens through better 
understanding the actual needs. 

It was early realized that different 
sections of the nation must work out 
their own remedy for local conditions. 
So Los Angeles County, in setting 
down the components of their prob- 
lem and its solution, divided it as 
to authority, leadership, objectives, 
method and resources. The Board of 
Supervisors obviously embraced the 
maximum authority within the law as 
exercising administrative control over 
the eritire county and 44 incorporated 
cities embraced therein which include 
less than one-half of the total area. 
Seeking individual leadership, this 
most vital human task was assigned to 
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one of their number, Frank L. Shaw, 
whose district embraces the concen- 
trated urban and commercial popula- 
tion of central Los Angeles city. 

To his aid, Supervisor Shaw em- 
powered a citizens’ committee of fifty 
industrial and social leaders to study 
conditions, find facts and announce a 
public policy for the guidance of the 
community. 

Among the pronounced principles 
of this body were the recommenda- 
tions following: 

1. Create a four or five-day week 
for all types of employment, thereby 
holding actual lay-offs to a minimum, 
with the possibility even of increasing 
the total number employed at stand- 
ard wages. 

2. Develop a “Buy Now” cam- 
paign to stabilize retail sales. 

3- Display and advertise locally 
manufactured products to stimulate 
demands on production. 

4. Prepare a sane and humanitar- 
ian program to provide emergent aid 
for citizens of the county impover- 
ished by unexpected loss of work. 

5. Devise a practical method to 
prevent equity home owners from los- 
ing their interests through inability to 
Pay assessments and taxes because of 
unemployment. 

6. Collaborate with employers in 
adopting a constructive program as- 
suring worthy and efficient employees 
continuing employment over a period 
of six months or a year at a reasonable 
wage. 

To gain these ends and with the 
approval of the entire Board of Super- 
visors, an Employment Stabilization 
Bureau was set up to deal solely with 
this one problem and to direct it was 
chosen Harvey C. Fremming, Presi- 
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dent of the Central Labor Council of 
the city of Long Beach, the second 
largest municipality in the county. 
This bureau was opened early in De- 
cember. Its announced objectives were 
to deter idle labor from becoming 
migratory, awakening a consciousness 
of responsibility in each incorporated 
municipality of the county, organizing 
them to find out their own internal 
condition, register their unemployed, 
give relief where conditions were 
emergent and provide at least part- 
time work; to create by force account 
new work and by such means to afford 
relief from the drain on tax moneys 
caused by increased demands on the 
County Charities Department. 

This work the bureau inaugurated. 
Then it fared forth into the thousands 
of square miles of unincorporated ter- 
ritory, some very thickly populated, 
and, through machinery already in 
operation—namely, the substations of 
the county sheriff and of the county 
fire warden—set out to find facts 
about and accurately enumerate and 
register those idle in such sections. 

Results submitted to the Board of 
Supervisors found that body deter- 
mined to advance and create public 
works in all parts of the county and to 
cut red tape which ordinarily might 
have been expected to cause delay. 
As rapidly as administrative mechan- 
ism could be created and the provis- 
ions of statutes satisfied, both cities 
and unincorporated sections became 
active in a friendly rivalry to create, 
pro-rate and spread both part-time 
and full-time jobs. The very month 
the Employment Stabilization Bureau 
was instituted it produced reports of 
employment provided for 9,962 indi- 
viduals, a large majority of whom 
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were heads of dependent families. 
The following month, despite reac- 
tion from the increased Christmas 
trade, this figure was maintained. In 
February an equally satisfying result 
was secured and the month of March 
promises to more than double this 
total. 

To make this possible, the Board of 
Supervisors appropriated to Los An- 
Angeles city $408,000. In the closing 
quarter of the past year, the Road 
Department expended $2,154,000. In 
the first quarter of the current year, 
$2,738,000 was assigned. Incorpor- 


ated cities were allocated $734,000, 
and later allocated $1,339,000, of 
which the city of Los Angeles was 
allocated $1,008,000, with an added 
$577,000 for viaducts. The County 
Flood Control District was provided 
an early 1931 budget of $1,300,000, 


and the most recent allotment, both to 
the urban and rural sections outside 
the city of Los Angeles, has been an 
added three-quarter million dollars to 
be spent for labor under the direction 
of Commissioner Geo. W. Jones of 
the Road Department. 

Realization of conditions and con- 
scientious leadership have by this 
means averted delay to the improve- 
ment program of the incorporated 
cities of the county, vitally contributed 
to unemployment relief and have 
maintained a steady flow of public 
improvements, both maintenance and 
new work, to avoid deterioration and 
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provide for the demands of normal 
growth. 

To do this no drain has been placed 
on the resources of the county. Funds 
allocated have been derived from nor- 
mal taxes and revenues, state gasoline 
tax, Federal allotments and other 
sources. No reserve has been seri- 
ously depleted and no bond issues have 
been submitted for the voters’ ap- 
proval by the county as a whole. The 
city of Los Angeles recently approved 
the issuance of $5,000,000 bonds for 
street, park and playground labor to 
relieve unemployment. 

The leadership which proved of 
such inspirational value has awakened 
reactions which have resulted in in- 
numerable improvements in industrial 
and labor conditions. One great pub- 
lic-service corporation advanced a 
$7,000,000 expansion scheduled for 
1932 to the current year. School 
boards have moved up their summer 
schedule of repairs and construction 
to the early spring months. Large 
manufacturing plants have avoided 
lay-offs by pro-rating work. Organi- 
zations heretofore active along social 
lines have changed their programs to 
welfare work. Community Chest and 
Red Cross relief appeals have been 
fully answered and thousands of indi- 
viduals and smaller groups have come 
to a realization that there is a moral 
importance to jobs and that profound 
deterioration of character is inevi- 
tably the result of unemployment. 


PREJUDICE 
A leaf may hide the largest star .- 


From love's upli 


eye; 


A mote of prejudice out-bar 
A world of charity. 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


WORKERS LOSE FOUR AND A HALF 
BILLION DOLLARS 


NEMPLOYMENT, part-time 
work and wage cuts are eating 
away workers’ incomes. The 

total loss from January to May this 
year reached staggering figures— 
four and a half billion dollars.. And 
this was the loss of wage-workers 
alone. The figures do not include 
office employees and those in super- 
visory positions. 

A few comparisons will help to 
show what these figures really mean. 
The workers’ loss this year in only 
five months amounts to almost half 
the value of all construction work 
done in the United States in the build- 
ing industry’s most prosperous year— 
half the cost of all homes and apart- 
ments, factories, office buildings, pub- 
lic buildings and roads constructed. 
It is more than the value of all the 
products turned out by our manufac- 
turing industries in three weeks of 
our most prosperous year, 1929. It 
is more than twice the total value of 
all our exports in the first five months 
of 1929, which was the year of our 
largest export trade since the war. 

Or, turning to the banking field for 
a comparison, the workers’ loss up to 


* This is the loss in comparison with average 
monthly earnings in 1929, the last prosperous 
year. The figure assumes that earnings of work- 
ers in manufacturing industries bore the same 
relation to earnings of all wage-earners in 1931 
as in 1927. The figure for earnings in all in- 
dustry is based on the 1927 estimate of W. I. 
King, National Bureau of Economic Research. 


May, 1931, amounted to one-sixth of 
all deposits in savings banks in the 
United States. Compared with the 
income paid to stock and bond hold- 
ers by American corporations, the 
workers’ five-month loss this year is 
considerably more than all money 
paid in interest and dividends in the 
first five months last year, when pay- 
ments were higher than ever before 
in history. 

It is not hard to visualize from 
these comparisons just what the work- 
ers’ loss means to American business. 


Workers’ Loss Stifles Trade 


The workers’ loss deals its paralyz- 
ing blow to business by way of the re- 


tail market. The retail merchant 
feels the drop in workers’ buying 
more quickly and more directly than 
any other agent in the business world. 
And from the retail store, the loss 
carries back to the factory where the 
merchant buys his supplies, the rail- 
road which transports them, even to 
the mines and farms where the raw 
materials are produced. All along 
the line, each member of the business 
organism feels its stifling influence. 
The real effect on business of the 
workers’ loss can be visualized by ob- 
serving what it has done to retail 
trade. For if retail stores lose 15 or 
20 per cent of their business because 
workers can not buy, then those who 
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supply the retail market must limit 
their production to a similar extent. 

In 1929, five months business of all 
retail trade amounted to, roughly, 
$22,500,000,000. Workers’ incomes 
in the first five months of 1931 were 
$4,500,000,000 below 1929. Almost 
all of this sum would have been spent 
to buy goods at retail. Therefore 
the retail stores have lost nearly 
four and a half billion dollars’ worth 
of business, or between 15 and 20 
per cent of their entire trade. Is it 
any wonder that they have failed in 
such overwhelming numbers? 

Losses of other groups also cur- 
tail the retail merchants’ trade, but 
the loss of workers’ buying is much 
the most serious. 

When these retail losses are re- 
flected back to the factory, the rail- 
road, the mine, intensified by the 
business man’s fears which exagger- 
ate the real loss, curtailment reaches 
even larger proportions. Factory 
production in the first four months 
this year was 33 per cent below 1929, 
mines produced 23 per cent less, rail- 
roads carried 25 per cent less freight. 
These figures give a bird’s-eye view 
of the business decline in which work- 
ers’ losses play the major réle. 


Unemployment Loss Three Billion 


Of the three causes of workers’ in- 
come losses, unemployment, part- 
time work and wage cuts, unemploy- 
ment accounts for about two-thirds. 
The loss from unemployment this 
spring has been nearly $3,000,000,- 
000, the loss from part-time work 
and wage cuts a little over $1,500,- 
000,000. Of this huge loss, probably 
less than $100,000,000 has been made 


up by relief or made work, from city 
funds raised by taxes and from pri- 
vate charity. The workers have 
borne the rest. 

The actual curtailment of workers’ 
buying probably amounts to billions 
more than the four and a half billion 
of actual loss. For, for every wage- 
earner unemployed, there are four 
others who still have jobs, and they 
are saving every cent in a panic of 
fear that they too will lose their jobs 
or have their wages cut. 

If the 23 million wage-earners now 
at work could have the assurance of 
knowing that they would have at 
least part-time employment, they 
would take millions of dollars out of 
the savings bank and put it to use to 
buy food, clothes, furniture, Fords, 
and other products. 

If the five and a half million who 
have been entirely out of work this 
spring* had shared jobs with others 
by a division of work on a part-time 
basis, more money would have been 
put in circulation and more products 
bought. For two men receiving $50 
a month each will spend more than 
one man receiving $100. And while 
$50 a month is starvation wages, it is 
far better than none at all. Division 
of work in the months ahead can do 
much to alleviate suffering and put 
money into retail buying. 


Wage Cuts Mean Millions of 
: Dollars Loss 


In the firms reporting to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics there were 
1,226 wage cuts from January to May 
this year, affecting 174,025 persons. 


* Unemployment averaged about 5,800,000 from 
January to May, we estimate. 
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The cuts were substantial, and their 
workers lost on the average 10.3 per 
cent of their wages. 

We know that this report covers 
only a small portion of all the wage 
cuts this year, but even these cuts 
bring a startling loss in workers’ buy- 
ing power. If these workers received 
the average wage, their loss in one 
year would be $21,700,000. 

We are dealing here solely with the 
economic effect of wage cuts, leaving 
out for the present the question of 
human loss. For we want to see 
whether the economic gain can pos- 
sibly equal the economic loss. 

If only half the workers who had 
jobs this spring were to take a 10 per 
cent cut in wages, the loss in work- 
ers’ buying would be well over a hun- 
dred million dollars a month, and 
nearly a billion and a half a year. 

This is more than enough to send 
business downward into further de- 
pression. We have seen how the loss 
in retail trade is magnified as it car- 
ries back to the field of production and 
transportation. This billion and a 
half loss in workers’ buying would un- 
doubtedly be multiplied to many bil- 
lions when it had started further re- 
trenchment on the part of workers and 
curtailed buying, roused the fears of 
business men and had its influence on 
the thousands of factories, service in- 
dustries, railroads and mines which 
would have to cut down business. 
And there would be further losses 
from unemployment that would re- 
sult from the necessary cuts in pro- 
duction. No firm can cut wages with- 
out starting a long train of destruc- 
tive influences. 
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Wage Cuts Save Little 


The actual saving in cost from 
wage cuts is much less than appears 
on the surface. An employer’s wage 
bill seems a large item of expense, for 
every week he sees large sums of 
money going out to his payroll. But 
if the employer would look over his 
accounts carefully, he would see that 
wages make up only a small percent- 
age of his whole cost of production. 
Actually total wages are only 16 
per cent of the total value of the 
manufacturer’s products. This is the 
average for all manufacturing indus- 
tries. If the manufacturer cuts wages 
10 per cent—and cuts this year have 
averaged 10 per cent—he will save 
only 1.6 per cent on the price of his 
goods. Is it worth while? 

This saving of 1.6 per cent leaves 
out of consideration the loss he will 
bear from lowered: morale of his 
work force. A wage cut is bound to 
cause dissatisfaction and bitterness, 
especially when employees have al- 
ready taken heavy losses from unem- 
ployment and part-time work. And 
this tells on the work, means lowered 
efficiency, more waste, less careful 
workmanship. So that the employer 
does not really save all of his 1.6 
per cent. 


A Better Way 


Much greater savings could be 
made by a thoroughgoing check up 
on wastes and losses throughout the 
plant and a concerted effort to prevent 
leakages which eat up money, and to 
tighten up on efficiency. Enormous 
wastes may occur when orders are not 
properly routed through the plant 
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and employees stand idle waiting for 
work. Another large loss comes 
from careless handling of materials. 
Quantities of usable material may be 
thrown away through carelessness, 
or damaged by unskillful handling so 
that it can not be used. Here is a 
point where employees can cooperate 
to save hundreds of dollars in any 
plant. Under a union management 
cooperation plan on a well-known rail- 
road, one employee’s idea saved the 
firm over $700 a year. He figured 
out a way to save wood that was be- 
ing wasted in repair work on tenders. 

This is only one example of the 
tremendous saving that can be made 
when employees cooperate whole- 
heartedly to prevent waste and assure 
the skillful handling of all material. 
Employee cooperation, based on the 
assurance of fair treatment, can save 
far more than the little 1.6 per 
cent saving from a wage cut. But a 
wage cut kills cooperation and in- 
creases waste. 

Another cause of waste and un- 
necessary expense is in employees 
lateness in the morning, irregular at- 
tention to work during the day and 
early quitting at night. Here again 
employee cooperation can save much 
expense through voluntary discipline. 

Many other opportunities to save 
waste could be enumerated, all of 
which show the important savings 
that can be made through employee 
cooperation. 


Wage Cuts Are in Inefficient 
Industries 


For information about wage cuts 
this year we have to depend on re- 
ports from the Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics which cover only one-third 
of the workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries. There are no reports for 
other industries, so that our informa- 
tion covers only about one-tenth of 
all wage-earners. But even these 
partial reports tell some important 
facts about the industries cutting 
wages. 

More wage cuts this year have oc- 
curred in lumber than any other in- 
dustry. From January to May there 
were 200 cuts, reducing the income of 
nearly 25,000 workers, according to 
the reports covering part of the in- 
dustry. Three other industries have 
also cut wages extensively this year— 
cotton mills, where 70 cuts reduced the 
income of 16,000 employees; found- 
ries and machine shops, where 98 
cuts affected nearly 9,500 workers, 
and hosiery plants, where 42 cuts af- 
fected 11,700 workers. (This of 
course is only a partial report.) The 
furniture and the brick-making indus- 
tries have also done some severe wage 
slashing—164 cuts to 10,000 work- 
ers. 

It is significant that in all of these 
six industries wages were low, even 
before the reductions and costs were 
high. In all but one wages were far 
below the average for all manufactur- 
ing industry, and in all the labor cost 
was far above the average. 

A few comparisons will show that 
it is the inefficient plant that pays low 
wages and resorts to wage cuts. Take 
for instance the cotton textile indus- 
try, where wages average $753 a 
year and the labor cost is 21.4 per 
cent of the value produced. Compare 
it with the printing industry, where 
production is on efficient basis and 








wage standards are set by union agree- 
ment. The average wage in printing 
is $1,868 a year, more than two and 
a half times the cotton worker’s pay, 
and yet labor cost is only 14.5 per 
cent of the value produced. 

Or take another example from 
among these wage-cutting industries 
—and not the worst by any means— 
the furniture industry. Wages are 
$1,235 a year and labor cost 25 per 
cent. Compare it to automobiles 
where every attempt has been made 
to introduce efficient machinery and 
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methods. Wages in automobiles are 
$1,621 a year and labor costs only 
9.8 per cent of the value produced. 

These two examples are enough to 
show: (1) Low wages do not mean 
low labor costs. (2) It is the inefi- 
cient industries that are making the 
largest wage cuts. 

The tables below make some strik- 
ing comparisons. First, one fact 
stands out immediately—the high 
labor cost in the low-wage industries. 
Secondly, it is the low-wage, inefi- 
cient industries that are cutting wages. 


WAGE CUTS AND EFFICIENCY 


Wages and Cost? 


Wage Cuts 2 








“Average 
wage 1929 _— labor cost 


1. Wage-cutting Industries 


Hosiery * 
Foundries and machine shops 
Furniture 
Brick and clay 
2. All Industries 
Average for all Industries 


3. More Efficient Industries 
Printing 
Automobiles 





Per cent “ Number Employees 
ected 


of cuts 
24,909 
16,000 
11,716 
9,447 
5,244 
5,130 


32.9 200 
214 70 
23.4 42 
24.9 98 
25.2 65 
36.4 99 


16.4 1,226 174,025 


14.5 
9.8 


1 From Census of Manufactures. Per cent labor cost is the per cent wages are of value of 
products. In the hosiery industry, the figure for wages and labor cost refers to knit goods in- 
dustry as separate figures for hosiery are not available. 

* Reports from Department of Labor covering over one-third of the employees in all manu- 
facturing industries. The months covered are January to May, 1931. 


How Can Wage Loss Be Saved? 
This year’s 414-billion-dollar wage 
loss is already a thing of the past. 


We can not save it. But we can pre- 
vent another similar wage loss with 
its paralyzing effect on business in the 
next five months: 
First, by avoiding wage cuts. 
Secondly, the problem of unem- 


ployment requires long-time measures 
for permanent relief. But in the 
meantime loss of buying power may 
be prevented and much human suffer- 
ing avoided by putting workers on 
part time instead of laying them off. 
We will deal with the long-time plans 
for unemployment prevention in a 
future article. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASED IN JUNE 


NEMPLOYMENT is on the 
increase again. Trade union 
reports for the first half of 

June show 1 per cent more of the 
membership out of work than in May. 
This cancels the gains in employment 
since March and brings unemploy- 
ment again to the March level. Over 
five million wage earners are now 
without work we estimate. From 
March to May, employment had been 
gaining at the rate of 5 tenths of 1 per 
cent each month, but in June these 
gains were lost and unemployment in- 
creased from 17.1 per cent in May to 
18.3 per cent in the first half of June 
according to our weighted figures. 
This report is discouraging. 
normal years, employment for work- 
ers in general improves slightly from 
May to June, according to trade union 
reports covering four years. In 1928 
and 1929 there were slight gains, al- 
though the summer dull season had 
already slackened some trades. But 
this year and last year, business de- 


In’ 


pression has brought worse unem- 
ployment in June. The increase in 
the number out of work has been 
about the same in 1930 and 1931. 
Unquestionably there has been an 
attempt to give workers at least part- 
time jobs, for part-time work has in- 
creased since May, and 19 per cent 
were on part time in the first half of 
June as compared to 18 per cent in 
May. But the effort to prevent lay- 
offs has not extended far enough. 
The employer who lays off his men 
and allows them to depend on relief 
from charity and become a public 
charge is shirking his responsibility. 
He is adding to business depression. 


Our report for different industries 
shows that the increase in unemploy- 
ment has been general. Only three 
trade groups have escaped. The 
water transport trades, longshore- 
men and seamen, have a few more at 
work with the summer busy season, 
but even now less than half their 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades 


Building Trades Printing Trades 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


1928-’29-'30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928-'29-'30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928~-'29-'30-'31 


38 
43 
41 
40 
37 
37 
39 
39 
38 
38 
42 
45 


$1 
52 
52 
50 
48 
48? 


18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
11 
12 

9 
10 

9 
10 
13 


15 
15 
14 
12 
11 

9 

9 

9 
10 
11 
12 
16 


20 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
22 
22 
21 
21 
22 
23 


30 
33 
34 
29 
26 
19 
16 
18 
21 
22 
23 
32 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Oran ono 


12 
13 
13 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
14 
13 
15 
15 


19 
17 
16 
16 
15 
16 


28 
29 
27 
29 
28 
30? 


10 12 
10 11 
11 


15 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
21 
20 
23 
21 
25 
25 


10 
10 
11 
12 
11 
12? 


18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 
9 
8 
8 
7 


4 


COnNomsAaAdDAAws 
COs TOA VD 1 0 0 


Pr Pwr Pr ww Pe On 


11 10 


~ 
_ 
= 


1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American 


Federationist. 
? Preliminary. 
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members have full work, and 34 per 
cent are wholly unemployed; govern- 
ment workers and those in street 
transport trades report employment 
conditions about the same as in May. 

Our report for cities shows that un- 
employment is worse in 13, in 2 there 
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has been no change, and the other 
9 show a slight improvement. It is 
significant that although this is the 
time of year for employment in build- 
ing to improve, only 10 of our 24 
cities report better conditions in build- 
ing trades. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 


Building Trades 
Per cent 


increase 

(+) or 

decrease 
(-) 


since 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


(—) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


increase 
(+) or 


decrease 


(~) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


Part 

time 
all 

trades 





since 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 


Chicago, IIls. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Jersey City, N. J....... 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York City, N. Y.. 


Paterson, Nebr 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Texas. ... 
San Francisco, Calif... . 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


+I Ibi ttt 


— 
COCOSCHPCOMOOR RR NNOK CO 


1++iit+ 
i] — 


since June 
May 1931 May 

+1 6 +13 17 
16 +9 18 
16 +9 16 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE WORLD COURT 


BurRR PRICE 


vocates of the World Court 
make a mistake in speaking ex- 
clusively of it as part of the peace 
machinery set up since the armistice, 
as an institution by which a recur- 
rence of that most terrible of all wars 
may be prevented. It is that, of 
course, but it is more; it is an instru- 
ment of international justice. There 
can be damnable pieces of injustice 
done on this earth which will not 
cause nations to resort to arms, and 
it is in respect of these that I believe 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice will be of most eventual value. 
Probably, in the years immediately 
following 1918, it was in order to 
cry, “Join the World Court and Keep 
Us Out of War.” The World Court 
will stop war! I listened to that 
slogan so long (and I confess I used 
it so often) that I finally came to look 
upon the judges of the Court as a 
species of dignified, bewhiskered 


ae a I feel that the ad- 


shock troops who at the slightest 
alarm would rush out and throw 
themselves between armies of con- 
tending nations. 

Now, I’m getting a different and a 
better perspective. Let the Court go 
on in its work of giving advisory 
opinions to the Council of the League 
of Nations. Let it go on deciding 
the merits, if any, of treaty disputes 
between countries. Are those the 
only things it has, or will have, to do? 
Certainly not. If we can let our- 
selves suppose for a giddy moment 
that the world had reached that 
state wherein all subscribers to the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact meant what they 
said, would such a condition obviate 
all necessity for such a tribunal as 
now exists at The Hague? Cer- 
tainly not. It is within reason to say 
that the day will come when the 
World Court will be the recourse of 
individuals and groups in one coun- 
try whose business affairs with simi- 
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lar groups in other countries have 
become tangled, and then will it have 
human appeal. 

As a matter of fact, what might 
be termed a private matter already 
has come before the World Court 
and, in certain degree, the individual 
involved came off victorious, despite 
the fact that his dispute was with one 
of the great nations of the earth. I 
refer to the celebrated Mavrommatis 
case. 

Mavrommatis was a Greek who 
had obtained from Turkey conces- 
sions to build and operate certain 
water works and public utilities in 
Jerusalem and Jaffa. A_ business 
man, an industrialist, of one’ nation- 
ality, trying to make his fortune in 
another land. Bear that in mind, and 
also remember the status of an indi- 
vidual doing business in foreign 
lands in the days before the war. If 
all went well, he was lucky. If things 
did not go well and he was of no 
great importance, he was out of 
luck, because his own country would 
not and could not lift a finger to help 
him without involving itself diplo- 
matically. If things: did not go well 
and he was of sufficient wealth or 
importance, his country would try to 
save him, and frequently there was 
actual trouble, armed trouble. 

Great Britain took a mandate over 
Palestine and refused to recognize 
the concessions granted to the Greek, 
Mavrommatis. Great Britain is pow- 
erful. Mavrommatis was an indi- 
vidual operator. Greece under no 
pretext would dare threaten Eng- 
land. In the old order of things, the 
man would have been a victim of 
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fate and would not have been able 
to do a thing about it. 

But there was the World Court. 
The Greek Government took the 
case to it. Of course, Mavrommatis 
as an individual had no right to sue 
Britain in the Court, but nevertheless 
there was an international tribunal 
to which the government to which he 
owed allegiance might present, on his 
behalf, the statements of his actual 
and potential losses. And Greece 
could do this without running the 
danger of a diplomatic break with a 
great power. 

The British Government denied 
that the World Court had jurisdic- 
tion over the subject, but the Court 
decided that it did have jurisdiction 
and proceeded to listen to arguments. 
It gave its decisions, which are 
slightly complicated and not wholly 
necessary to the point of this story. 
Suffice it to say, the Court threw out 
Mavrommatis’ claims with regard to 
Jaffa, because those concessions had 
never been confirmed by the Turkish 
Government. It also ruled that 
damages sustained on the Jerusalem 
concessions were not due to the viola- 
tion by Great Britain of its interna- 
tional obligations, but it did rule that 
Mavrommatis’ Jerusalem concessions 
were valid and that he was entitled 
to have them put into conformity 
“with the new economic conditions.” 

There were a few further com- 
plications arising out of new financ- 
ing and certain other claims for dam- 
ages against Great Britain, which the 
Court decided were not in its juris- 
diction, but the main point remains 
unchanged; an individual of one na- 
tionality, working in a foreign coun- 
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try and coming into difficulties with 
another country, was enabled, by rea- 
son of the existence of this new inter- 
national tribunal, to have the matter 
ironed out in a purely legal and 
judicial manner. 

This case, in some ways, brings to 
mind the bitter struggles between citi- 
zens of our own land in the days be- 
fore the Constitution was adopted, 
when residents in one staté fought 
with residents of another state over 
business transactions and the enforce- 
ment of a contract was an impossible 
thing. Then the Supreme Court was 
brought into being. Things changed. 
Contracts took on new meaning, be- 
cause there was a tribunal before 
which offenders could be hailed. 

Like the states of the Union, 
which have come to respect and obey 
the dictums of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the nations of 
the world, with a few exceptions, 
have subscribed to the tenets of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice and to abide by its decisions. In 
the Lotus case, also a celebrated one, 
in which the decision was distasteful 
to France, we have an example of 
this. M. Briand said in Geneva: “I 
have learned while here that we have 
lost our case. Naturally, we are not 
pleased. When a country loses its 
case it must be excused if at first, for 
a day or two, it is ill-disposed to- 
wards its judges; that’s perhaps how 
we feel; it is simply one method of 
emphasizing a decision. If, however, 
I had to choose between that course 
and the extreme course, I would 
choose the same way again without 
hesitation.” 

In other words, there was a French 
judge on the bench that gave decision 
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against the French, and the French 
people did not swallow it too grace- 
fully at first, but they did finally and 
actually, and that is all that matters. 

There is a legend in this country, 
fostered by those who oppose Ameri- 
can adherence to the World Court, 
that the fifteen judges—there were 
but eleven until recently—are so 
many evil, scheming, nationalistic 
automatons who sit in solemn pha- 
lanx ready to give official approval 
to any piece of chicanery which at the 
moment is on the international cards. 
Particularly, we are told by these op- 
ponents, are they prepared to take a 
judicial wallop at these dear United 
States, if we dared get close enough. 

From Charles Evans Hughes, who 
sat with them before he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, we have another and entirely 
different picture. Fifteen quite hu- 
man men, trained in the national law 
of their own lands but also in the 
customs and laws of other lands, as- 
sembling at The Hague to hear 
cases presented to them, just as they 
would were they circuit or trial 
judges in their home towns. They 
hear evidence, they retire to their 
chambers, they study the points of 
international law involved. They 
take their time; they are in no hurry; 
there is certainly nothing precon- 
ceived in their deliberations. Having 
weighed the evidence, they write their 
individual opinions and decide how 
they will vote. Then the verdict, 
the judgment, the opinion is given. 
They are all distinguished jurists, 
eminent men, but they are human be- 
ings, keenly aware that their princi- 
pal function is to do justice. 
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PORTLAND UNIONS KEEP WAGE SCALE 


“ A FTER two years of hard times 
the locals of Portland have 
been very fortunate in that 

we have had to take no wage reduc- 

tions,” reports Gust Anderson, Secre- 
tary of the Portland (Oregon) Cen- 
tral Labor Council. It is true also 
that the membership in the locals 

have held their own and instead of a 

decrease in membership, Secretary 

Anderson believes many have gained. 

His report follows: 

We have recently reorganized the 
Longshoremen’s Union, which has 
been out of existence for the last 
eight or nine years. They are now 
coming back into the ranks very 
strong and have already affiliated 
with the Central Labor Council. We 
also recently signed an agreement 
for the Garment Workers with the 
Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 
clothing. This added some members 
to the Garment Workers’ Union. 
The Garment Workers has also or- 
ganized a uniform manufacturing 
establishment known as the Oregon 
Textile Mills, which specializes in 
the manufacturing of all sorts of uni- 
forms. A local of neckwear work- 
ers has been organized and union 
neckties can now be purchased in the 
stores of Portland bearing the union 
label. 

At the present time none of the 
industries as far as I can ascertain 
are hiring more workers. We have 
a very large number of unemployed 
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manufacturers of mechanics - 


and in order to assist in relieving un- 
employment a Civic Emergency Com- 
mittee was appointed last fall. The 
city and county provided $300,000 
for this emergency employment dur- 
ing the winter months. On April 
10, this year, we voted a bond issue 
of $2,000,000 which will be utilized 
to relieve unemployment. 

A number of industries have re- 
duced wages. This is principally in 


the lumber and paper industries. Or- 
ganized labor in Portland has been 
very fortunate in that no reduction 
in wages has taken place since the 
beginning of the depression. 


Last 
year a number of local unions re- 
ceived slight increases and changes 
in working conditions. However, the 
latter part of March, the local street 
car company served notice on the 
street-car men and shop mechanics 
for a decrease in wages of ten per 
cent. A number of conferences have 
been held with the officials of the 
company and we finally have agreed 
to arbitrate the matter. 

An arbitration board has been se- 
lected, composed of the following: 
For the company: Mr. W. H. Lines, 
Vice-President, Pacific Northwest 
Public Service Company, of Portland, 
which operates the street-car and bus 
system in our city. Brother E. J. 
Stack, who is well known in the trade- 
union movement in Oregon and who 
was recently appointed State Di- 
rector of Unemployment, United 
States Employment Service, will rep- 
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resent the local union. Mr. Paul 
Shaw is the third member of the 
board. Mr. Shaw is engaged in the 
hospital supply business and is a mem- 
ber of the local school board. We 
have every reason to believe that Mr. 
Shaw will give the organization a 
square deal. He has played fair with 
labor on all work in connection with 
the school district. 

Indication of business recovery in 
our locality looks rather slow for the 
coming year. The city government 
has on hand at the present time two 
construction projects. One is a mu- 
nicipal market building and the other 
an incinerator. 

It seems that every time the city 
has contemplated some public im- 
provement there are a lot of people 
who flock to the city council trying to 
unload some real estate. That con- 


dition has a tendency to delay work. 

In 1928 the people of Portland 
voted for a bond issue in the amount 
of $300,000 for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a site and constructing there- 
on an incinerator plant for the proper 


disposal of garbage. This matter 
has been pending for over two years 
and we are now reaching the point 
where organized labor is demanding 
action. The delay is due to real- 
estate speculation. 

The same condition prevails in 
selecting a site for a municipal mar- 
ket building. This building will be 
financed by issuing utility certificates. 
However, after considerable discus- 
sion with the City Council, we have 
now reached the point where it looks 
as though some action will be taken 
on these projects unless someone now 
attempts to invoke the referendum 
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against the action of the City Council. 

The construction of a Federal 
office building will be under way in 
the near future. Congress has voted 
the amount for the building and the 
location has been agreed upon but 
for some reason or other there is 
some delay in getting started. 

The Oregon labor movement ac- 
complished great results in the recent 
session of the legislature. The legisla- 
ture passed a free textbook law which 
organized labor has been advocating in 
this state for nearly twenty-five years. 
It passed a wage-collection law that 
I believe will do much good to remedy 
the present situation in our state. 
Many thousands of dollars in wages 
a year have been lost due to the fact 
that the Labor Department had no 
authority under the law to compel 
employers who deliberately defraud 
employees to pay the wages. We feel 
that much good will be accomplished 
from this law. It also passed a law 
outlawing the yellow-dog contract. 
Another law was passed placing the 
State Highway Department under 
the eight-hour law. A law was passed 
legalizing apprenticeship schools and 
providing for a State Apprenticeship 
Commission of three as follows: the 
Labor Commissioner, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and 
member of the Industrial Accident 
Commission. These and other bills 
beneficial to labor were passed and 
other bills detrimental to labor were 
defeated. 

I am also happy to report that the 
membership in the locals have held 
their own and instead of a decrease in 
membership, I believe that Portland 
locals have gained in membership. 
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NEWARK PLAN GOES AHEAD! 


O BRING first-hand informa- 
T tion to all groups regarding 
the organized labor movement 

is the foremost idea in a drive con- 
ducted by trade-union groups in New- 
ark, N. J., and vicinity. “To this 
end,” writes Chairman A. J. Cozzo- 
lino, “we have written over 3,000 
churches and organizations of every 
description in the county, requesting 
an opportunity to appear before their 
meetings to present organized labor’s 
program and philosophy for avoiding 
cyclical depressions and maintaining 
a more even and steadier period of 
employment.” The report continues: 
Whatever type or group we ad- 
dress we try to fit our talk to their 
station in life. We also try to back 


SLATE WORKERS 


HE slate industry of Vermont 
I and New York being some- 


what isolated, it might prove 
of interest and also conducive to a 
proper perspective, to outline briefly 
a few salient facts pertaining to its 
aspects as one of the minor indus- 
tries of our country, writes Owen W. 
Jones, business agent of the union. 
The chief product of our industry, 
which runs parallel north and south 
with the dividing state line of Ver- 
mont and New York, is roofing 
slates, the commercial type predomi- 
nating, being the thickness of three- 
sixteenths of an inch. In recent 
years, due to architecural require- 
ments, slates have varied much as to 
thickness and are applied for the 
purpose of effecting what is known as 


up our talks with authentic figures. 
In other words we are trying to tackle 
this job from a scientific angle and to 
get facts to our listeners. 

We usually wind up our talk by re- 
questing that whenever they have or 
hear of anyone having any work to 
do that they employ or make a re- 
quest that union men do the work 
and that whenever they buy com- 
modities that they ask for union- 
made goods. 

In backing this campaign we have 
organized the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Essex County, which have 
already given valuable support. 

The cooperation of the clergy par- 
ticularly has been most gratifying. 


VIEW PROBLEMS 


a graduated roof. The unique fea- 
ture of the New York and Vermont 
slates is to be found in the harmoni- 
ous grouping of colors available, 
such as red, green, purple, gray, 
brown, blue-black and blue-gray. The 
industry covers a north and south 
area of about 25 miles, with 45 dif- 
ferent firms doing business under 
normal conditions. Prior to the 
present depression about 1,500 skilled 
and unskilled workers were employed 
at the task of making slates. Of this 
number about 50 per cent would be 
classified as skilled workers. By the 
way, they were organized into three 
locals directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. At 
the time our charters were granted 
over fifteen years ago, the rate of 
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wages paid highly skilled workers 
was from 21 to 23 cents per hour, 
while today rates for the same type 
of work is between 62 and 65 cents 
per hour. 

Through the depression which has 
adversely affected our industry for 
the last two years, our problem, like 
that of other industries, has been to 
maintain wage rates. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to reduce 
wages but our resistance so far has 
been most effective. The firms which 
manifest the greatest zeal for wage 
cuts are always the ones that tolerate 
the greater degree of waste in the 
general conduct of their business. 
Their attitude is but an admission of 
their incompetence. A concrete in- 


stance verifying the above statement 
was manifested the latter part of 
January, when our principal slate 


manufacturer—the most reactionary 
and least competent in virtue of his 
antiquated methods—tried by means 
of intimidation to force his em- 
ployees to accept a reduction in wages 
amounting to 16 per cent. The re- 
sult of our refusal to accept said re- 
duction was the closing on his part 
of five quarries, adding thereby about 
65 men to the unemployed army of 
the community. 

In fairness to our employers as a 
whole, it should be stated that their 
attitude on the wage question is ap- 
parently fair, realizing as they do 
that the greatest need of the indus- 
try is the elimination of wastes such 
as are so apparent in their distribu- 
tive methods. The unethical prac- 
tices which they have been indulging 
in, such as cut-throat competition 
against each other, is unquestionably 
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considered by the majority as the 
real cause of the industry’s present 
predicament. Allowing for the fact 
that building operations are not by 
any means normal and that artificial 
roofing materials constitute a real 
menace, supported as they are by 
such effective sales organizations, no 
reason exists to account for the de- 
plorable condition of our industry 
other than the fact that the ill-advised 
practices referred to, tend inevitably 
to demoralize the market. 

The seriousness of the depression 


prevailing in this particular industry 


can be readily realized when we are 
reminded of the fact that only seven 
firms out of 45 are at present oper- 
ating their quarries and of the seven, 
only one is a major concern. While 
our three unions under normal con- 
ditions had a combined membership 
of about 750, today our numerical 
strength will not exceed 450, with 
only 25 per cent regularly employed. 
The financial resources of our 
locals are at a very low ebb and have 
been so ever since the strike of 1926, 
which lasted over a year and ended 
in a glorious victory because of the 
financial and moral support rendered 
us by the American Federation of 
Labor. Being so situated, our unions 
are not in a position to aid the mem- 
bers financially, but those who were 
actually locked out for resisting a re- 
duction are receiving their weekly 
benefits from the defense fund of the 
American Federation of Labor. ° 
Trying our utmost to alleviate the 
suffering and deprivation which pre- 
vail in our communities, we seek 
every opportunity to cooperate with 
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the various civic organizations to the 
end that at least a measure of relief 
be extended to those in dire need. 
Much good was accomplished by our 
Welfare Committee throughout the 
winter months. It reflected most 
creditably upon our religious institu- 
tions to have their respective min- 
isters devoting so much of their valu- 
able time in serving the physical needs 
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of those who, through no fault of 
their own, had become victims of our 
cruel industrial system. 

In spite of all the adversity and 
with a daring faith in the future, we 
believe that our industry will eventu- 
ally so adjust itself as to enable those 
dependent upon it for their livelihood 
to live decently as responsible mem. 
bers of their respective communities. 


NEW ORLEANS LOCAL REPORTS 


UR Local 9605, Coffee, Spice 
and Baking Powder Workers, 
consists of 13 women and 20 

men. These 33 members are in the 
employ of the Merchants Coffee 
Company of New Orleans Limited, 
and are surrounded by every sanitary 
convenience—shower baths, dressing 


room, steam heat throughout entire 
building, et cetera. 


Wages have never been cut; no 
unemployed members; members are 
paid full salary when sick. All mem- 
bers are given two weeks vacation 
with full pay. 


GRAND JUNCTION LABOR TEMPLE 


N INTERESTING account of 
how the unions in this vicinity 
worked together until they 

finally realized their purpose—a la- 
bor home—is given in the following 
story from S. J. Mooney. 

At the start different organizations 
and individuals (all members of the 
labor movement) raised money to 
buy two lots on one of the principal 
streets of this town. They are on 
what is known as Road Avenue, just 
across from the County Court House 
and the lots cost $2,000. Then we 
employed a lawyer and succeeded in 
incorporating and began to sell stock 
to put up a building. Did not sell 
very fast owing to hard times but 
managed to raise enough money to 


prove to the building and loan peo- 
ple that we meant business. We bor- 
rowed $9,000 and erected a $14,000 
building, consisting of two assembly 
rooms, an office, a ladies’ rest room, 
a committee room and kitchen. Total 
size of building is 50 by 70 feet, with 
pressed brick front, floored with third 
grade maple, well sanded and pol- 
ished. It makes a very good dance 
floor. 

All of the labor organizations 
meet here and we are charging a ren- 
tal for each organization that uses 
the halls. Besides we have quite a 
few others who rent on meeting 
nights regularly. We have the 
Trainmen, Firemen, Engineers and 
Conductors, with all four of their 
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auxiliaries. We also have the Paint- 
ers, Carpenters, Laborers, Hod Car- 
riers, Machinists, as well as several 
fraternal orders that are not labor 
organizations but are composed of 
the best people of the town in so far 
as honesty and integrity are con- 
cerned and they are all friendly to 
the labor movement. 

We will be able to raise about $200 
per month from rents alone if every- 
thing goes well. Besides, the Car- 
penters and Painters Auxiliaries help 
considerably by giving entertainments 
and suppers. As far as we have gone 
everything is fine. We know that 
we have a hard struggle ahead but 
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work and diligence will more than 
likely bring us out all O. K. The 
cause is most assuredly worth all of 
the effort that it will cost and we are 
all very proud of our new home. 
The building and lots, together 
with the new furniture, taken all to- 
gether represent an investment of 
about $17,000. We have borrowed 
$9,000 from the building and loan 
company. For other incidentals we 
owe 700 or 800 dollars, making a 
total indebtedness of between $9,000 
and $10,000. All labor was paid 


half stock and half cash. All build- 
ing material was paid three-quarters 
cash, one-quarter stock. 


CATALINA 


Catalina sings when she goes to the mountain. 
Catalina sings when she stops at the fountain. 
Catalina’s eyes hold the sparkle of the sea 

And fresh are her lips, fresh as cherries on a tree. 


Catalina carries stalks of azucenas, 

And drives a milk-white burro, called Muchas Penas, 
Loaded down with mangoes and baskets of gay fruit. 
Catalina calls, “Who'll buy ?”—rippling like a lute. 


Catalina’s lilies the people crowd to buy, 
Catalina says, “Can’t sell,” and they wonder why. 
They offer many pesos—bid the dearest price. 
Catalina shakes her head, “Lilies are too nice.” 


Catalina gathers her stalks of azucenas, 

Speaks in dulcet tones to patient Muchas Penas. 

Having sold her glowing fruit, waving, she departs; 
Leaving sighing swains, with their money and their hearts. 


Catalina’s lilies drop at the Virgin’s feet, 

With such a little prayer, made in accents sweet. 
Catalina sings when she comes from the mountain. 
Catalina sings when she stops at the fountain. 


M. JupirH Scrucss. 








Business ApriFt, by Wallace Brett Don- 
ham, Dean, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931. 
Pp. xxix, 165. Price $2.50. Reviewed 
by J. Douglas Brown, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Dean Donham’s book is more philosophi- 
cal than we would expect from a man of 
business and more daring than usually forth- 
coming from an economic philosopher. The 
Dean runs the risk of being disowned by 


both business men and economists but is 
more likely to impress the former by the 
strongly academic flavor which pervades 
the treatise. 

The theme of the book is introduced by 
a carefully reasoned essay by Prof. Alfred 
N. Whitehead “On Foresight.” In the 
course of nineteen pages Professor White- 
head discusses the importance of routine 
in human existence, the need for under- 
standing and foresight when the limits of 
routine are passed, and the increasingly 
rapid changes in our economic and social 
life which create a greater need for fore- 
sight than ever before to assist routine in 
stabilizing existence. The old assumptions 
of an unchanging order inherent in current 
social, political, economic, or business doc- 
trines are vitiated by this rapid change. 
We must look to a broader understanding 
or “Foresight” to assist us. Professor 
Whitehead appeals for a “philosophic power 
of understanding the complex flux of the 
varieties of human societies’ to guide mod- 
ern business. The motive of success is not 
enough. Modern business has become too 
complex and too unwieldy to depend upon 
self-interest guided by an “Unseen Hand.” 


The business man must rise to the plane of 
the philosopher and seek after knowledge. 
Else he may collapse before the perplexities 
confronting him. 

To the economist there is much that is 
cheering in this appeal to philosophy. With 
the passing of laissez faire and the coming 
of great problems of control and interde- 
pendence, the responsibility of business lead- 
ers requires that they seek a broader phi- 
losophy than that tested by immediate 
profit. Philosophy, the guide of life, may 
well become philosophy, the guide of big 
business. 

The opening chapters of Dean Donham’s 
treatise attempt to bridge the gap between 
Professor Whitehead’s philosophy of fore- 
sight and the art of business statistics. An 
elaborate exposition of the limitations of 
data on future trends leads him to the con- 
clusion that forecasts are more possible for 
a “middle period,” which is neither imme- 
diately before us nor beyond some twenty 
years ahead. Cutting through the scholas- 
tic defense of this thesis, one sees the very 
true proposition that a mountain, if it is 
there, can be better seen at some little dis- 
tance, not too near nor yet too far. Despite 
Dean Donham’s exhaustive exposition one 
is hardly convinced that we can put much 
dependence on surveys of “middle dis- 
tances” to dissipate the haze which now 
shrouds the future of most American busi- 
nesses. The mountain may be an ant hill 
or an Everest. 

The most courageous statement in “Bus- 
iness Adrift” is that echoed in the title. 
“Great problems, upon the decision of 
which the whole history of the future may 
turn, are receiving no adequate attention. 
Even the mechanism of thought necessary 
to the rational handling of such problems 
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is not understood. We are drifting with 
the tide, having no conception where it is 
leading us. Business is as much at fault as 
politics.” We need courageous, independ- 
ent, socially minded business leadership. 
The challenge he proposes is, “How can we 
as business men . . . best meet the needs 
of the American people, most nearly ap- 
proximate supplying their wants, maintain 
profits, handle problems of unemployment, 
face the Russian challenge, and at the same 
time aid Europe and contribute most to or 
disturb least the cause of international 
peace?” 

Dean Donham’s attempt to prescribe a 
program leads him to some conclusions 
which all will accept and to several others 
which at best are of doubtful logic. The 
increasing importance of intangible sources 
of satisfaction over against material wants, 
the importance of leisure and security, the 
dangers of technological unemployment, and 
the need to revise the Sherman Act are of 
the first type. Less tenable are the state- 
ments that the creation of new material 
wants will be retarded, that foreign trade 
should not be expanded, that the answer to 
tariffs is more tariffs, and that international 
interdependence means national instability. 
Dean Donham would have America defer 
politely to England and Germany and with- 
draw from vigorous competition for foreign 
markets. These two countries must be 
favored to permit them to withstand the 
Russian menace while we withdraw to peace 
and stability within our own walls. The 
Dean does not approve extending to an 
international plane the division of labor 
which has been the greatest boon toward 
lifting American standards of living. He 
opposes the inevitable and trusts tariffs to 
divide the continents into economic worlds. 

In the field of industrial relations Dean 
Donham becomes quite dogmatic. Spread- 
ing work slows business recovery, unem- 
ployment insurance is wholly bad, provid- 
ing work to the unemployed is a responsibil- 
ity of government, and remedies for unem- 
ployment such as developed by individual 
companies and trade unions form no basis 
for a solution of our national problem. He 
does not see the effects of such plans upon 
management but prefers government em- 
ployment at half normal wages to any un- 
employment benefits. The inefficiencies of 
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such “emergency” employment would lead 
private industry to regularize itself to reduce 
the taxation caused. Wage cuts by industry 
are opposed but a half-pay rate on “emer- 
gency” work for the Government is ac- 
cepted. The whole discussion of employ- 
ment stabilization sweeps over difficulties 
and ignores possibilities in a manner which 
vitiates much of what is considered a con- 
structive program. 

An underlying assumption runs through 
Dean Donham’s program which does not 
speak well of his confidence in the Ameri- 
can business leadership to which he appeals. 
He would have us confine our efforts largely 
to domestic affairs through the help of 
tariffs. The Government should protect us 
by “made work” from the distress of unem- 
ployment. While industrial corporations 
are to do what they can to stabilize their 
businesses, they are not to be trusted too far. 
Thus “Business Adrift” is more bold in 
statement than hopeful in conclusion. It 
places little reliance upon the cooperative 
efforts of American business and American 
labor to work out their own salvation. 


LABOR AND THE SHERMAN Acrt, by Edward 


Berman. Harper Bros., New York, 
1930. Pp. xviii, 332. Reviewed by 
Edwin E. Witte, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 


From the enactment of the Sherman Act 
in 1890 to the end of 1928, labor unions or 
their members were the defendants in 83 
cases, that is, 18 per cent of all cases under 
this Federal statute. Included among these 
83 cases are many of the best known of all 
decisions in the field of labor law—the 
Danbury Hatters’ case, the Bucks’ Stove 
and Range Company case, the Duplex 
Printing Press Company case, the Coronado 
Coal and Coke Company case, and the Bed- 
ford Cut Stone Company case. Conceived 
as a restriction upon combinations of capi- 
tal, the Sherman Act has become a serious 
menace to the labor unions. 

Professor Berman’s book analyzes in de- 
tail all of the labor cases which have arisen 
under the Sherman Act. This discussion 
is so thorough and exhaustive that anyone 
who in the future desires to discuss any 
phase of this subject may well use this study 
as a source book. But it is more than a 
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source book. It is a keen, constructive anal- 
ysis of the decisions under the Sherman Act. 
Especially valuable is the discussion of 
the question, Was the Sherman Act in- 
tended to apply to labor unions? This has 
frequently been answered affirmatively by 
spokesmen for antiunion employers’ asso- 
ciations, and has even found its way into 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. This contention rests mainly upon 
the omission from the final draft of the 
bill of an amendment specifically exempting 
labor unions, which had been adopted 
earlier by the Senate. Professor Berman 
shows that this occurrence does not warrant 
the conclusion that the framers of the Sher- 
man Act intended that it should be applied 
to labor unions as well as to combinations 
of capital. The bill to which the labor 
union amendment was added was a radi- 
cally different measure from the one finally 
passed, prohibiting all combinations the 
effect of which was to increase prices. In 
the substitute bill drafted by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, all reference 
to effect on prices was dropped, rendering 
it far less likely that the act would be held 
to apply to labor unions. 
' The opposition argument to the Senate 
amendment specifically exempting labor 
unions was that it was entirely unnecessary. 
Only Senator Edmonds opposed the amend- 
ment on principle, while such prominent 
Senators as Sherman, Hoar, George, 
Reagan, and Teller all spoke in its favor. 
When the substitute bill was reported, no 
explanation was given for the omission of 
the labor amendment, but throughout the 
later discussion it was assumed that the 
bill had been so changed that there could be 
no possible question that labor unions and 
farmers’ organizations were exempted. 
Even Senator Edmonds, who two years 
later in an interview stated that he believed 
the antitrust act to have application to labor 
as well as to capitalistic combinations—the 
first time such a claim was made, discreetly 
said nothing to indicate that the omission of 
the labor amendment had any significance. 
With such a record, no impartial person 
can longer contend that the Sherman Act 
was intended to apply to labor unions. Pro- 
fessor Berman, in examining and presenting 
every scrap of evidence upon this subject, 
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has answered this question once and for all, 
in a manner that is absolutely conclusive. 

His conclusions regarding what ought to 
be done with the Sherman Act are, on the 
other hand, open to question. Professor 
Berman sees the remedy in the application 
of the rule of reason. In the Standard Oil 
and American Tobacco Company cases of 
1911, the United States Supreme Court 
held as to capitalistic combinations that the 
Sherman Act does not prohibit all restraints 
of trade, but only unreasonable restraints— 
an interpretation which has legalized many 
great combinations and numerous activi- 
ties of trade associations. Professor Ber- 
man can discover no rule of reason in labor 
cases; if the courts applied this doctrine, 
he believes, their conclusions would be alto- 
gether different. 

Such a happy result would manifestly de- 
pend upon what the courts regard as rea- 
sonable acts of labor unions. No court has 
ever held that all labor combinations are 
forbidden by the antitrust law. In only one 
case ? was the conclusion reached that labor 
unions are per se rendered unlawful by the 
Sherman Act, and that decision was 
promptly reversed upon appeal. The real 
difficulty is not that the courts regard all 
restraints of interstate commerce resulting 
from labor disputes to be unlawful, but that 
they take a narrow and inconsistent view 
of what constitutes “reasonable” and “in- 
cidental” restraints. The courts do not 
consciously discriminate against labor, but 
the doctrines and precedents which they 
have accumulated are such that in effect the 
law does discriminate. If by the rule of 
reason Professor Berman means a more 
liberal attitude toward labor combinations 
—a willingness to discard outworn, mean- 
ingless legal theories and precedents, then 
the reviewer is in entire agreement with 
him; declaring by statute that the courts 
shall apply in labor cases the same doctrines 
which they apply to business combinations 
will not meet the situation. 

Being a monographic study, this book may 
give a false impression of the importance of 


* Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 202 
Fed. 512; decided by the Federal District Court 
of the Northern District of West Virginia in 
1912 and reversed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in 214 Fed. 685. 
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the Sherman Act in determining the posi- 
tion of organized labor before the law. Pro- 
fessor Berman does not say so and unques- 
tionably did not so intend, but the fact that 
no cases are discussed other than those which 
arose under the Sherman Act may give 
some readers the impression that this 
statute is the only, or at least the principal, 
obstacle to complete freedom for labor com- 
binations. In fact the Sherman Act cases 
are only a small percentage of the total deci- 
sions against labor. Out of more than 2,000 
injunctions against labor unions and their 
members of which the reviewer has informa- 
tion, only 40 arose under the Sherman Act. 
This act is, indeed, very important, par- 
ticularly because it has been a means of 
bringing cases into the Federal courts and 
before the United States Supreme Court 
which otherwise could not have been 
brought to these courts. Some of the most 
restrictive of the labor decisions have been 
rendered in the Sherman Act cases; yet it 
may be doubted whether the law of labor 
combinations in this country would have 
been essentially different had there never 


been a Sherman Act. And today the exemp- 
tion of labor unions from the antitrust laws, 
powerful advantage though this would be, 
would not alone give labor the freedom of 
combination which it rightly demands. 


Complete agreement with Professor 
Berman is not necessary to appreciate the 
great merits of his study. For the first time 
he has brought together in convenient form 
all of the labor cases which have arisen 
under the Federal antitrust acts. He has 
made very plain the. menace which these 
decisions hold to the labor unions, and pre- 
sents a forcible argument for the exemption 
of labor unions from these acts. His study 
is a distinct contribution to the literature of 
labor law. 


LAND VALUES IN New YoRK IN RELATION 
To Transit Faciities, by Edwin H. 
Spengler. Columbia University Press, 
1930; pp. 179. Price $3. Reviewed by 
Emerson P. Schmidt, University of Min- 
nesota. 


“All property located upon or near a 
rapid-transit line is increased in value by 
such a convenience,” is a belief held almost 
universally, but in this book Mr. Spengler 
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gives irrefutable proof that this notion, like 
many other popular beliefs, is not founded 
on reality. In fact the author shows that in 
some instances property holders and mer- 
chants near rapid-transit facilities have pe- 
titioned to have the structures removed and 
in one case a lease was recently closed in 
which there is specifically provided that the 
tenant will pay an increased rental for the 
premises if during the lifetime of the lease 
the elevated structure is removed. 

The author rejected market values as cri- 
teria of the influence of transit facilities on 
adjoining and nearby land values because 
market values are not known except in those 
instances where property was actually sold 
and even here the market prices may be tem- 
porarily inflated. Also such prices usually 
include land and buildings in one sum. In- 
stead he uses assessed valuations because 
these tend to be pushed to the upper limit 
by the city’s need for revenue and, since 
1905, where the author begins his study, the 
land has been assessed separately. No notice 
is taken of the influence of surface lines. 

The author finds that since 1905 land 
values in New York City have increased 
by about 160 per cent, but the growth was 
not spread uniformly over the period. The 
city is divided into a number of divisions 
for the purpose of the study. While in 
many instances enormous increases in land 
values have followed the introduction of 
elevated and subway lines and the author 
concludes that it would be going too far to 
say that these lines were the cause of the 
increase. Rather, if a district is already im- 
proving in value the introduction of lines 
may accelerate such increase. A district go- 
ing down in value will not necessarily have 
such decline arrested by the incoming of a 
rapid-transit line. Where transit facilities 
have become obsolete the effect is likely to 
be depressing on land values. Many other 
factors besides transit facilities affect land 
values. A number of instances are cited 
where phenomenal increases in land values 
occurred while no new transit facilities were 
introduced in the territory. The author does 
not make a clear distinction between the dif- 
ferent effects of the elevated and the subway 
lines. 

Perhaps the most practical conclusion 
from this study is that since the effects of 
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transit facilities are not uniform, no policy 
of special assessments to pay for the facilities 
can be equitably applied. To finance such 
extensions a possible alternative is offered 
in the form of an increment tax on land 
values. In this way only those whose land 
actually increased in value would be re- 
quired to help pay for the extensions. 

While some minor criticisms are possible 
the author is to be commended for making 
a substantial contribution to our knowledge 
of urban land values. The author’s con- 
clusions with their supporting data are 
highly interesting, but the book makes some- 
what tedious reading. The significant ta- 
bles are hidden in various appendices and 
vaguely referred to as being in the appendix 
with no page references given. Some of the 
tables in condensed form would have served 
a more useful purpose in the body of the 
text. The maps are too small. A general 
table showing the various transit lines, num- 
ber of miles and opening year would have 
been helpful. While these are minor points, 
the book might have been made even more 
useful had a little more attention to pres- 
entation been given. 


Drirtinc SANDs OF Party Potitics, by 
Oscar W. Underwood. New York: The 
Century Company, 2nd printing, 1931. 
Pp. 422. Reviewed by Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, Harvard University. 


Oscar W. Underwood’s “Drifting Sands 
of Party Politics” is no casual collection 
of political anecdotes and memories of past 
campaigns such as retired statesmen some- 
times compile to lighten the tedium of their 
declining years. When in 1927 Under- 
wood withdrew from active politics after 
twenty years in the lower branch of Con- 
gress and twelve in the Senate, he was not 
yet ready to retire from the service of the 
public. Out of sympathy with the trend of 
the times and alarmed at the growth of 
what he regarded as subversive forces, he 
gave up his seat in the Senate in order to 
appeal directly to the people regardless of 
party. The book, which he managed to 
finish before his death in January, 1929, is a 
powerful statement of the political prin- 
ciples in which he believed and which he 
thought needed to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public. 
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Senator Underwood was a conservative 
statesman. In the Democratic National 
Conventions of 1912 and 1924, in both of 
which he was a prominent candidate for 
the presidential nomination, he was sup- 
ported by the most conservative element in 
the party. But he was not a mere repre- 
sentative of the “interests.” This is plain 
enough from his political record. He lived 
in Birmingham, Alabama, the principal seat 
of the iron and steel industry in the South. 
The iron and steel industry was through- 
out his active political career one of the 
most powerful, protected industries in the 
country. But Underwood was a tariff-for- 
revenue-only man. He was a lifelong op- 
ponent of protective duties on iron and steel 
as well as on other commodities, and when 
his opportunity came in 1913 to write a 
tariff law, he put pig iron on the free list. 
Whatever one may think about Under- 
wood’s political ideas, it is mecessary to 
recognize his political integrity and to re- 
spect him for his uncompromising devotion 
to his principles. 

Underwood’s principles, conservative as 


they seemed to his contemporaries, would 
not always have been deemed conservative. 
They were none other than the principles 


of Thomas Jefferson. Underwood made a 
thorough study of those principles at the 
University of Virginia, founded by Jeffer- 
son and dedicated to the cause of liberal 
education, especially in politics. It was 
there in sight of the hilltop where the great 
philosopher of American democracy spent 
his declining years among his books, that 
young Underwood settled his political con- 
victions. Thenceforth, throughout life, he 
was fundamentally a Jeffersonian. But 
Underwood was no narrow partisan of 
sectional interests, as people have sometimes, 
though mistakenly, believed that Jefferson 
was. He was born in Kentucky, spent his 
early youth and for a time practiced law 
in Minnesota, and only removed to Alabama 
after his political principles were finally 
formed. He always took a national view 
of national problems. It was no accident 
that he was the first statesman since the 
Civil War from the lower South to be 
seriously considered for the presidency. 
Jefferson’s principles were in fact the prin- 
ciples of agrarian democracy, and Under- 
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wood, like his master, put the interests of 
the farmer and planter, wherever he might 
be found, ahead of those of the manufacturer 
and industrialist, in case of conflict between 
them. Now that the interests of industry 
and of industrial wage-earners have become 
of paramount importance, agrarian democ- 
racy seems to all but farmers and planters 
old-fashioned and even reactionary. The 
times call for a new philosophy of democ- 
racy, a philosophy of industrial democracy, 
to the end that democracy may continue to 
flourish in America, since it has become 
so largely a city-dwellers’ world, as well as 
it once did in the old America of farms and 
plantations. 

The present volume states the case for 
Jeffersonian democracy as well as it is likely 
to be stated by a twentieth-century states- 
man. It also contains an interesting inter- 
pretation of American politics during Un- 
derwood’s years in Congress from the Jeffer- 
sonian point of view, and a spirited discus- 
sion of some of the leading problems of con- 
temporary government from the same point 
of view. Underwood quotes from John 
Stuart Mill’s celebrated “Essay on Liberty,” 

. originally written nearly three-quarters of 
a century ago, to support his plea for less 
governmental interference with business, 
and dwells at length on what he regards 
as the menace of bureaucracy. How far he 
would go in leaving business to its own 
devices is not altogether clear, but it is plain 
that he prefers regulation, if there must 
be regulation, by the courts under gen- 
eral, rules of law to that by adminis- 
trative agencies endowed with wide dis- 
cretionary authority. He laments the set- 
ting up of such powerful agencies as 
the present Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and Federal Trade Commission, and 
seems to fear lest the politicians let slip too 
much of their power into the hands of 
nonpartisan administrators. He believes 
strongly in party government. At the same 
time he could see and admit that “there is 
much truth in the suggestion that special 
interests in one guise or another are more 
potent in securing the legislation that gov- 
erns the country than are the political par- 
ties under whose banners the politicians are 
elected to office.” But he had no remedy to 
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offer for the evils he lamented except to go 
back to Jeffersonian principle. Thus, look- 
ing backward rather than forward, he ended 
his book. 

The policies which Underwood favored 
would not be generally considered particu- 
larly helpful to labor. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that he was con- 
sciously unfriendly to labor. His attitude 
toward the protective tariff, which he ex- 
plains in full detail, is convincing on this 
point. He argues with manifest sincerity 
that high protection in the long run injures 
the workman more than it benefits him. 
American labor may not agree with him, or 
with itself, on this conclusion. But it can 
not fail to applaud the sincerity of purpose 
and high standard of public honor revealed 
in this book. 


THE FepErAL Reserve SYSTEM AND THE 
Contro, oF Crepit, by Walter E. 
Spahr, Professor of Economics in New 
York University. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. Reviewed by 
Howard S. Piquet of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Spahr, author of the very com- 
plete and scholarly work, “The Clearing 
and Collection of Checks,” published in 
1926, has turned out an essay of 134 pages 
that won for him first prize in the Alvan 
T. Simonds Annual Economic Contest 
(1929). Although more limited in its 
treatment, this little volume evidences the 
same care and judgment that was evidenced 
by its more pretentious predecessor. 

The title, “The. Federal Reserve System 
and the Control of Credit,” which was the 
subject of the contest as announced by Mr. 
Simonds, might mislead the reader who is 
uninitiated in the legal structure of the 
Federal Reserve System. Such a reader 
had better first acquaint himself (from the 
excellent books already available on the sub- 
ject) with the structural details of the Sys- 
tem, for in the compass of this brief volume 
there is no room for such an introduction. 

But, lest the reviewer give the wrong 
impression, it should be clearly understood 
that the author has used terms which the 
general reader can comprehend easily and 
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that the presentation is forceful and concise. 
However, the book deals with the control 
of credit by the Federal Reserve System. 
In no sense is the book a complete treatise 
on American banking. 

The first question raised is price stabiliza- 
tion. In general, the quantity theory of 
prices is accepted, the assumption being that 
prices can be kept stable by adjusting the 
supply of bank credit to the needs of trade. 
Accepting this position, the next question 
in logical order is, Who is to control the 
quantity of credit? The conclusion is that it 
is up to the central banks. Later on in 
the volume the author shows that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board does not, as a body, con- 
ceive this to be one of its chief functions. 
In support of his position he quotes from 
the “Thirteenth Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board” (1926) the statement 
of the Federal Advisory Council: “In the 
main, fundamental conditions of the busi- 
ness situation are not subject to control by 
the Federal Reserve banks. Moreover, the 


Council believes it would be extremely dan- 
gerous were the Federal Reserve System 


charged with the responsibility for promot- 
ing a stable price level for commodities by 
means of the powers vested in the Federal 
Reserve System.” 

The thesis of the volume is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System should exercise credit 
control—and that openly. 

The difficulties, however, are many ; chief 
among them, perhaps, the fundamental in- 
consistency, or conflict, between price level 
stability and the maintenance of a reserve 
ratio. With a minimum ratio of reserves 
to worry about, either as embodied in the 
law, or as a banking policy, stabilization is 
possible only so long as there are surplus 
reserves. When reserves fall to the mini- 
mum limit, the question of stability gives 
way to the more basic need of maintaining 
reserves to preserve the safety of the bank- 
ing structure. 

In general the leading central banks of 
the world recognize this and aim at stabil- 
ity only when their reserve position is 
strong. Professor Spahr accepts this and 
argues, not for complete, but for better 
stabilization within the limits set by the 
reserve requirements. 
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The general mechanism for credit con- 
trol—the nature of the standard, reserve 
requirements, the types of paper made 
eligible for rediscount, the relation of the 
banking system to government financing, 
et cetera—are passed over in favor of a 
discussion of the more specialized mechan- 
ism. These specialized devices are: (1) 
The rediscount rate, (2) open-market op- 
erations, (3) rationing of credit, (4) regu- 
lation of the amount of Federal Reserve 
notes entering into circulation, (5) per- 
suasion, (6) warnings and (7) the refusal 
to accept eligible paper for rediscount. 

Most discussions of credit control in this 
country have centered around the redis- 
count rate. The author doubts the efficacy 
of the rediscount rate as an instrument of 
credit control and appears to agree with the 
contention that the cost involved as a result 
of raising the rate is a relatively unimpor- 
tant matter to a bank which desires to extend 
credit to its customers. More important as 
a credit regulator is the tradition against 
borrowing which is prevalent in American 
banking. 

The success of open-market operations 
depends very considerably upon the general 
business and credit conditions and upon 
the manner in which they are used to sup- 
plement changes in the discount rate. In 
Chapter IV, where Dr. Spahr reviews the 
history of credit control by the Federal 
Reserve since the System was inaugurated 
in 1914, it is shown that on a number of 
occasions (1919, 1921 and 1922 for ex- 
ample) open-market purchases have been 
utilized, not to supplement or strengthen 
a lowering of the discount rate, but rather 
as a compensating factor, or offset. Not 
until 1923, apparently, did the Federal 
Reserve authorities become cognizant of the 
rather definite compensatory relationship 
existing between the rediscount rate and 
open market operations. 

In 1918 and 1919 the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Reserve banks sought to in- 
duce the borrowing member banks to dis- 
criminate, in their lending policy, between 
essentials and nonessentials. Such ration- 
ing of credit can be a useful supplemental 
weapon in times of emergency, but in more 
normal times it is not of major importance 
as an instrument of credit control. 
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The regulation of the amount of Federal 
Reserve notes entering circulation has been 
used to hide surplus reserves. At such times 
these notes are virtually gold certificates. 
It is not of great importance, by itself, as a 
device for credit control. 

At times, persuasion has been useful in 
curbing borfowing by member banks. But, 
as the success of this method is dependent 
upon the disposition of the member banks 
to cooperate it can not be relied upon. 
Warnings, likewise, have on occasion proved 
useful. But they are only the dog’s bark. 
And a barking dog without potential bit- 
ing capacity is harmless and little respected. 

The aforementioned are instruments for 
the quantitative control of credit. The 
Federal Reserve Act, according to the 
author, empowers the Federal Reserve 
banks to rediscount commercial paper which 
is not only eligible, but acceptable as well. 
Strangely enough, until 1929 little was said 
or done by the Reserve authorities along 
this line. It should be an effective weapon 
for preventing the diversion of funds into 
the speculative market. Evidently it was 
not used to prevent the crash in 1929. 


Instead, the rate in New York was 
raised from 5 to 6 per cent in August, 1929. 
At the same time bill purchases were in- 
creased. The result was to penalize eligible 
paper and, by pumping funds into the open 
market, to place more money at the dis- 
posal of the stock market. And this at just 
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the time when the stock market was get- 
ting dizzier and dizzier with funds which 
should have remained available for legiti- 
mate business. The stock-market crash 
came in October; the rediscount rate was 
not lowered until November. In the words 
of the author: “The rate never should have 
been raised and, once raised, it should have 
been lowered at the first indications of a 
genuine collapse in the stock market, not 
only for the psychological effect upon busi- 
ness, but to remove a very real penalty on 
the eligible paper being rediscounted.” 

In the fifth chapter the author examines 
three of the many proposed changes in the 
system of credit control. First in order is 
the attempt (as embodied in the Strong Bill) 
to force a stabilization policy upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. In view of the ad- 
herence to a policy of minimum gold re- 
serves, such a mandatory provision would 
be futile. The section of the bill which 
provides for greater publicity is upheld. 
Some merit is seen in the second proposal ; 
namely, that member banks be permitted to 
rediscount notes secured by stock-market 
collateral. The third suggestion—that call- 
loan banks be established—is a step toward 
further banking specialization, but does not 
further the cause of price-level stablization. 

All in all, the book is a valuable piece 
of work. It is well written and merits a 
place on the banking shelf of the well- 
dressed business library. 


The following are needed by the New York City Public Library’s file 
and it will be appreciated if the readers who no longer need their copies 


will send them to the Library: 
American Federation of Labor. 
Legal Information Bulletin. 


Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3, 5, 8 and later to end of volume. 
Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 13 and later to end of volume. 
Vol. 3, Nos. 8, 9, 13 and later to end of volume. 
Vol. 4, Nos. 9 and later to end of volume. 

Vol. 5, Nos. 9 and later to end of volume. 

Vol. 6, Nos. 3 and later to end of volume. 


Monthly Survey of Business. 
Nos. 1, 7, 13 and 15. 








FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Northeastern Section 


NEMPLOYMENT at Saint 

John, N. B., seems slightly 

more pronounced than last 
month, especially among the building 
tradesmen. Considerable decreases 
have been noted the last three months 
in the costs of food and clothing. 
Rents are sligtly higher than last 
year. A sporting arena and several 
high-school buildings have been under 
consideration for some time and we 
are advised that tenders have been 
called for.—JAMEs A. WHITEBONE. 

Unemployment remains the same at 
Toronto, Canada, reports J. Cullen. 
Sheet-metal workers and asbestos 
workers have signed new agreements 
carrying a wage cut of 7% cents an 
hour. Meat, butter and eggs are 
cheaper but rent, fuel and clothing 
remain the same. 

From Portland, Maine, comes 
word that unemployment is acute in 
the building trades and that affects all 
other businesses. The city is doing a 
large amount of public work, includ- 
ing the building of a golf course. The 
electricians have just signed a new 
agreement. Cost of living has de- 
creased about 1% per cent. The 
items most affected are food and 


clothing; rents still remain high. Our 
child labor law, one of the best in 
the country, prohibits children under 
16 from working and it is well en- 
forced by our Commissioner of In- 
dustry. An addition to the Federal 
court house and a new post office are 
under construction.—J. B. EATon. 

Frank L. Bergeron reports a little 
improvement in the unemployment 
situation at Burlington, Vt., affecting 
the carpenters and painters. Wages, 
however, are on the decline, affecting 
the clerks and bookkeepers and labor- 
ers. There is no perceptible decrease 
in the cost of living, provisions, cloth- 
ing and rents remaining the same. 

About 25 per cent of the people at 
Rutland, Vt., are working, writes C. 
H. Ward, and craftsmen of all trades 
continue out of work. Some road 
work is being done and there are 20 
men for every vacancy. There has 
been some decrease in the costs of 
groceries and clothes; rents still re- 
main high. There are plenty of empty 
houses but the rents still remain up. 
There is a government post office to 
be built and when that is started it 
will help some. 

At Marlboro, Mass., the general 
business conditions are very bad and 
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the trades affected most are shoes, 
building and machinery industries. To 
help relieve those out of work the city 
has under way road building, side- 
walk construction, cutting brush from 
outlying districts, et cetera. Shoe 
workers received a drastic cut in 
wages. Household necessaries are 
rather high and rents still remain up. 
A large number of children work in 
factories to help their parents. One 
new school building is under construc- 
tion and to be finished by the fall 
term.—JOHN T. TUCKER. 

There seems to be no improvement 
in the unemployment situation at 
Providence, R. I., reports James J. 
Carroll, and no community undertak- 
ings to relieve those out of work. 
There has been some decrease in the 
cost of living, however, affecting 
clothing and food. The engineers 
are conducting a series of educational 
meetings with moving pictures. They 
also have an organizing committee 
working actively. 

J. H. Imler sends in word that at 
Altoona, Pa., workers of all trades 
are unemployed and that there is no 
indication of any change for the bet- 
ter. He also reports that no public 
works have been undertaken to re- 
lieve this situation. There is a tend- 
ency to lower wages, and that the 
cost of living remains about the same, 
except that foods are a little higher. 

John F. Weller sends in word that 
the city of Altoona, Pa., is not under- 
taking any public work, but that the 
county is spending about $9,000 for 
relief work. About June 1 bakers 
and printers negotiated new agree- 
ments. There is no improvement in 


the unemployment situation and there 
are still many out of work in the build- 
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ing trades, shop crafts, auto repairs, 
et cetera. There is no perceptible 
change in the cost of living except a 
slight decrease in rents. State High- 
way Department is doing some road 
work. 

There is no evidence of improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation 
at Connelsville, Pa., writes Jos. Hum- 
bertson. More are asked to take fur- 
lows and work shorter hours. The 
railroads are lowering wages by 
shortening hours of work. There is 
a perceptible decrease in the cost of 
living. 

There is much unemployment in 
the building trades and steel mills at 
McKeesport, Pa., writes William H. 
Neild, and the situation is growing 
worse. The city has purchased some 
new property and is laying out a 
park. In addition some street straight- 
ening is being done. The cost of liv- 
ing in general is slightly lower. Con- 
tracts for two new additions to two 
schools were awarded to an outside 
contractor. 


Southeastern Section 


Rufus M. Moseley reports that 
there is a slight trend of improvement 
in the business pickup at Danville, 
Va., mostly among textiles and road 
and street improvements. The city 
is having many of the streets repaved 
and some of them paved for the first 
time. There is a perceptible decrease 
in the cost of food and a slight de- 
crease in the cost of clothes, bank- 
ruptcy having caused much of the 
lowered prices in the latter. 

At Asheville, N. C., work in the 
building trades has picked up, advises 
W. B. Plemmons. Cost of living has 
dropped about 30 per cent. The gov- 
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American Family Financing 


The small loan business has 
been put to an acid test in some 
of this year’s sessions of state 
legislatures. 

Committees in state after state 
have investigated every detail 
and phase of family financing 
and found overwhelming evi- 
dence of a crying need for the 
service it is giving. 

Of two states—West Virginia 
and New Jersey—which at pre- 
vious legislative sessions so muti- 
lated the law as to deprive their 
people of small loan facilities, 
one — New Jersey —has ap- 
pointed a commission to recom- 
mend remedial steps to the legis- 
lature. In West Virginia the 
State Federation of Labor has 
requested a reinstatement of the 
original law. 

This year either the Uniform 
Small Loan Law or some other 
legislation intended to provide 
an approximately similar serv- 
ice has so far been maintained in 
all states where it previously ex- 
isted. One state, California, has 


been added to the list of those 
legalizing a regulated small loan 
service for its citizens. 

The need for the small loan 
business was not so acute when 


families lived in the open 


country, raised their own food, 
made their own clothing, minis- 
tered to their own ills, and 
needed but little cash. Today, 
however, with families crowded 
into cities, producing practically 


nothing for their own use, work- 
ing for others, even with wages 
higher than ever before, a living 
is far from dependable. 

Expenses alone are certain; 
income is not constant. Emer- 
gencies such as sickness increase 
living costs; rapid economic 
changes in business—seasonal 
occupations, shifting markets, 
the mechanization of industry— 
cause many gaps in family in- 
come. 

In times of emergency it is 
essential that borrowing be made 
possible, yet most families can- 
not borrow the small sums they 
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need from banks. The family 
finance company is the only 
agency to which they can turn. 
Thus it has become recognized 
as essential to this country’s eco- 
nomic structure—a recognition 
given to banking itself only about 
fifty years ago. 

Naturally, it costs more to “re- 
tail” money than to “wholesale” 
it, just as coal by the basket costs 
more than coal by the carload. 
That is why banks cannot lend 
small sums to individuals at the 
rates they customarily charge for 
large loans. 

In 1916 the Russell Sage 
Foundation recommended a 
maximum rate of 3% per cent 
a month on loans of $300 or less. 
This rate, adopted in most Uni- 
form Small Loan Law States, at- 
tracts capital into the business 
and permits competition. Com- 
petition is believed to be far 
more effective in settling a “go- 
ing rate” than any effort at legis- 
lative “price fixing.” 


ig | Has Passed the Acid Test! 


Now the fact has been estab- 
lished that the family finance 
company is needed ; the next task 
is to improve and increase the 
service of such companies. Every 
vocation has its malefactors, the 
lawyer his shyster, the doctor his 
quack. 

Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, as the leader among Ameri- 
can family finance companies, 
dedicates all its research to the 
removal of abuses. It has in the 
past and will continue in the 
future to cooperate with civic, 
social, and legislative bodies in 
further raising the standards of 
the small loan business. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reprints of this series of advertise- 
e08 men be mailed on request 
to the Division of Research 
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ernment is to spend about $700,000 
in this locality this summer. The 
work on the $100,000 addition to the 
Southern Dairies is being done by 
union men. 

There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation 
at Asheville, N. C., especially among 
the building tradesmen, as repair and 
painting work are being done, writes 
W. A. Elliott. Painters and paper- 
hangers have just signed new agree- 
ments and others are up next month 
for renewal. Electricians, carpenters 
and printers are working for the five- 
day week. Rent has fallen 25 per 
cent; clothing, 15 per cent, and food, 
10 per cent. We are doing everything 
we can to keep our local unions active. 

A slight improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation at Asheville, N.C., 
is apparently due to the large build- 


ing program of the Southern Dairies 
now under way, writes Clyde Cas- 


caddon. Members are being added 
to the auto mechanics. 

The report from Charles M. Gas- 
kill is a little encouraging in that he 
reports an improvement in the un- 
employment situation at Greensboro, 
N. C., affecting the building trades, 
textiles, and furniture factories. 
Though no new agreements have 
been negotiated there is a decided 
effort to cut wages. Rentals have 
decreased approximately 3314 per 
cent and groceries are cut slightly. 
No appreciable difference in cost of 
good clothing is noticed, though cheap 
quality goods is on the market at a 
lower price. The city government 
is not only making no effort to meet 
the unemployment situation but has 
been cutting wages and laying off 
workers. 
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Employment in the building trades 
and tobacco industry are better at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., writes G. V. 
Kite. The repair and clean-up cam- 
paign sponsored by the city officials 
has relieved the unemployment situa- 
tion somewhat. Furniture is about 25 
per cent cheaper; rent, food, fuel and 
clothing, about 10 per cent. Women 
employed in stores have gained a 
shorter work week. Efforts are being 
made to organize the bus drivers and 
reorganize the electricians. 

A. A. Whited sends in word from 
Spartanburg, S. C., that a public meet- 
ing was held in May with the super- 
visor forces of the Hayne Shops that 
is operated by the Southern Railroad 
and appeal made for closer coopera- 
tion of all forces in order to keep the 
men at work. The forces have been 
increased at this point since January 
Ist to about normal. Weare in hopes 
that this is a rebuilding plant and that 
we will have regular work throughout 
the summer. There has not been any 
talk in the railroad circles of reduc- 
tions in wages. May showed the 
greatest improvement in unemploy- 
ment of any month thus far. The 
Highway Commission let a $6,000,- 
000 contract June 2 for road building. 
Meat, flour, sugar and coffee are 
lower in price. 

Conditions are worse at Decatur, 
Ala., reports C. E. Sittason, than at 
any time in the history of the town. 
Wages have been cut in all trades ex- 
cept on the L.& N. Railroad. There 
has been some decrease in the cost 
of living as to rents, and general com- 
modities. No new labor undertak- 
ings have been considered and no 
adults have replaced child labor. 
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There is a slight improvement in 
the unemployment situation at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., especially among un- 
skilled labor, writes R. M. Hill. The 
city and county are working on im- 
provement projects but it will be sev- 
eral months before they are effective. 
The cost of living is back to pre-war 
levels. 

Since the close of the tourist sea- 
son, there is considerably less work 
for the restaurant and hotel em- 
ployees at St. Petersburg, Fla., but 
work has increased slightly for the 
building mechanics. The city is ar- 
ranging to give work to a few unem- 
ployed to cut weeds in many sections 
of the city. The 9th Street Theatre, 
which for several months had em- 
ployed a nonunion projectionist, 
signed up with the union recently. 
The writer, V. S. Herring, called upon 
twenty-eight civic groups here and 
secured their endorsement for the 
workmen’s compensation bill. The 
lowering in the cost of living and 
wearing apparel has been quite con- 
siderable ranging from one-half to 
three-quarters of the normal price. 
Following a meeting of the Central 
Labor Union, a permanent Building 
Trades Council was organized and 
the officers were installed by the 
writer. 

The only new work going on at 
Tampa, Fla., is the repaving of state 
road No. 5, and the labor for this 
work was imported from North 
Carolina and paid at the rate of 15 
cents an hour. There has been a very 
slight decrease in rents and food. 
There is no evidence of improvement 
in the unemployment situation.—J. 
W. SHERMAN. 
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There is very little if any improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., although 
some few are finding a day’s work now 
and then in the building trades. There 
is some talk of reducing wages, but 
the contractors realize if we get a cut, 
they lose too, and so far nothing has 
been done about it. The weekly bar- 
gain lists make it possible to buy very 
economically. Clothing is also cheaper 
now that the winter season is past. 
Rents are very low for the summer, 
scarcely enough to pay the taxes and 
interest—WALTER B. ABELL. 

At West Palm Beach, Fla., a 
greater number of building tradesmen 
have found work, writes Daniel C. 
Batson. The Piggly Wiggly Stores 
are trying to have the meat-cutters 
lower their wage scales, and the mat- 
ter is now in arbitration with the cen- 
tral body. 


East Central Section 


Street railway and city employees 
have signed new agreements at Lon- 
don, Canada, the former taking a cut 
of three cents an hour. It is sug- 
gested that the city employees adopt 
the five-day week and under the old 
terms this means a drop of $2.50 per 
week in pay. Food and clothing are 
cheaper, but rents, insurances and 
other fixed charges remain about the 
same. The unemployment condition 
remains unchanged.—J. F. THom- 
SON. 

All trades are in bad shape and 
there is not likely to be any change for 
six or eight months reports Martin 
J. Ryan of Windsor, Canada. There 
is no building, only on a few subways 
on the P. M. R. and C. P. R., which 


gives work to about 300 men out of 
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7,000. We are fighting against wage 
cuts in the building trades. In some 
localities rents have come down from 
$2 to $5 a month. The government 
is still talking of building a new post 
office and customs office buildings. 

George Mercier reports that all 
workmen of all trades are unem- 
ployed and that there is no improve- 
ment in sight at Shawinigan Falls, 
Canada. There is a tendency to lower 
wages and increase hours. There is 
an appreciable decrease in the cost of 
living. 

Eighty per cent of all trades at 
Kenosha, Wis., are reported out of 
work and there is no sign of an im- 
provement in this condition, writes 
Felix Olkives. City and county are 
apparently broke and only the regular 
yearly improvements are being made. 
All trades are working under the con- 
ditions that prevailed in 1930 except 
one, but no agreements have been 
signed. Master builders are advo- 
cating a wage reduction as a stimulus 
to business in the building industry 
and want wages of all building trades- 
men reduced to $1 an hour. Plumbers 
were forced to accept a reduction 
from $11 to $9.50 a day. Canned 
foods, coffee, clothing and rent has 
decreased. Approximately one thou- 
sand houses, flats and apartments are 
vacant. 

William H. Sommers reports most 
emphatically that there is no evident 
improvement in the unemployment 
situation in Racine, Wis. In an effort 
to create more work the city is under- 
taking the erection of a new post 
office, courthouse and city hall, but 
this did not put many to work. The 
old working agreements for the build- 
ing trades have been renewed. Paint- 
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ers, carpenters, bricklayers, plaster- 
ers, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
lathers have the five-day week. There 
has been a decrease in the cost of 
foods but this is the only decrease in 
the cost of living. Wages, however, 
have been cut in all factories. The 
City Council has appropriated $50,- 
000 to put men to work. 

A very slight improvement has 
been noticed in the unemployment 
situation at Canton, Ohio, but John 
Hagan states it is due only to the 
regular seasonal work in the building 
trades. No community work has been 
undertaken, despite the fact that we 
have urged that the necessary street 
work be done. The question of wage 
reductions is very much in the air and 
recently the street-car men took a 10 
percent cut. Butter, eggs, sugar and 
clothing are lower in price and rents 
have fallen from 15 to 25 per cent. 
A new post office and two new school 
buildings are to be erected this sum- 
mer. 

The metal trades at Cleveland, 
Ohio, report that conditions affecting 
their industries are stationary and no 
evidence of improvement in sight. 
What public improvements were 
planned are tied up by court action. 
Several union plants have cut wages 
and lengthened hours. There has been 
a slight general decrease in the cost 
of living. The Metal Trades Council 
has been campaigning for the pur- 
chase of union-made products with a 
reasonable degree of success—C. 
CLAHERTY. 

Employment conditions at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, are a little better for the 
building tradesmen, reports Stanley 
Ogg. Public projects are being un- 
dertaken to help those out of work. 
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Rents have been reduced some and 
there are many vacant houses and 
store rooms. Some foods are a little 
cheaper. 

The unemployment situation at 
Massillon, Ohio, remains the same 
and the only community undertaking 
at present is the letting of a contract 
for a water softener. Clothing and 
food are cheaper. Carpenters of 
Massillon and Canton are trying to 
organize a district council covering 
Stark County, but have failed so far 
to get the Alliance carpenters to go 
along, but the writer, H. P. Coleman, 
feels that at the next meeting the diff- 
culties will be overcome in this re- 
spect. 

The word from Herrin, IIl., is very 
discouraging as to the employment of 
miners; four mines have ceased work 
and as a result 2,485 men are unem- 
ployed. Only two mines are in opera- 
tion and they work only one or two 
days a week. Out of the 50 members 
composing the carpenters local, 10 or 
12 are working; out of the hod 
carriers 50 members, 20 have employ- 
ment; 125 teamsters out of 150 are 
working; 145 clerks out of 167 have 
employment; meat-cutters are nearly 
all working, as are the bakers, print- 
ers, boot and shoe workers and movie 
operators. Rents have fallen due to 
the fact so many of the miners lost 
their homes when the mines closed 
down because they were unable to 
meet their loans.—FRED MARTIN. 

From Jacksonville, Ill., comes word 
that there is evidence of an improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation. 
More building craftsmen are being 
put back to work. Bakery workers 
have just signed a new agreement. 
Wages and hours have not been 


lowered, but employers are talking 
about wanting wage scales reduced. 
Groceries, meats and clothing are 
cheaper. Several large contracts have 
recently been awarded for three state 
institutions. —CHARLEs E. Souza. 


West Central Section 


A recent survey of the unemploy- 
ment at Michigan City, Ind., affect- 
ing union labor reveals that 15 per 
cent of the barbers are out of work; 
90 per cent of the carpenters; 40 per 
cent of the cooks and waiters; 50 per 
cent of the electricians; 50 per cent of 
the millmen; 85 per cent of the plumb- 
ers; 50 per cent of the painters; 85 
per cent of the laborers; 85 per cent 
of the metal polishers; 50 per cent 
of the stage employees ; 60 per cent of 
the sheet-metal workers; 50 per cent 
of the teamsters and go per cent of 
the lathers. The only trade found to 
be working full capacity was the gar- 
ment workers. The painters have re- 
cently signed an agreement calling 
for $1.25 an hour, but for the next 
three months have agreed to work for 
$1 anhour. There has been a slight 
decrease in the cost of living. County 
roads and bridges are being pushed 
but at starvation wages—20 to 35 
cents per hour for a 10-hour day.— 
RICHARD P. BENsoN. 

The Associated Contractors at 
Michigan City, Ind., have attempted 
to induce the building trades to take 
a general cut of $2 a day. There has 
been a slight decrease in the cost of 
food.—P. O. CALLAHAN. 

There is a slight increase in some 
seasonal work at South Bend, Ind., 
but other work is even more slack 
than usual, writes Mary L. Garner. 
All crafts affiliated with the Central 
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Labor Union report continued unem- 
ployment and the expressed opinion is 
that conditions are getting worse in- 
stead of better. On public works 35 
cents an hour is the wage and it is 
paid in script instead of charity and in 
this way the city is having work done 
that it could not afford to hire done, 
and it is hoped to weed out those who 
are not really needy by making them 
work. Rents are down, and many 
houses are vacant as people have 
doubled in together to save expense. 
Merchants announce ready-made 
clothing for both men and women at 
low prices. Food is not much lower. 
About 2,000 employees of the Misha- 
waka Rubber & Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Company walked out May 18. 
There is very little work in Des 
Moines, lowa, according to Marshall 
Miller. Instead of the community 


undertaking new public works to re- 
lieve those out of work there is a 
tendency to bring in labor from out 


of the locality. The painting of the 
new Federal Building is being done by 
an outside firm that refuses to have 
anything whatever to do with organ- 
ized labor. There is also another 
paint job being done by a Texas firm 
which brought their nonunion help 
with them, the painting of the water 
tower which is owned by the City of 
Des Moines. All building trades are 
working under old agreements. There 
was strong opposition to efforts of the 
building contractors to enforce a 25 
per cent wage cut which up to the pres- 
ent time has been successful. There 
has been no appreciable decrease in 
the cost of living. Rents and food- 
stuffs remain the same, but clothing 
has been reduced some. 

W. B. Hammil reports that the 
building of a 12-story bank building 
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will give work to a small portion of 
the unemployed at Des Moines, Lowa, 
but that no permanent relief is in 
sight. This bank building is being 
erected by union labor and the build- 
ing trades are benefiting thereby. On 
account of the demand of the com- 
mercial groups for a reduction in 
taxes, the City Council has been 
forced to curtail public improvements. 
There is no reduction on standard 
goods of wearing apparel for men, 
women or children, but some reduc- 
tions have been made on shoddy mate- 
rials. The local Building Trades 
Council is trying to convince a con- 
tractor who is painting and decorating 
the Federal Building that he should 
conform to the policy of the govern- 
ment by paying the going wage rate. 

Unemployment exists in all trades 
at Dubuque, Iowa, and the situation 
seems to be getting worse, reports 
John T. Quinn. No public work is 
being done to relieve the situation. 
Carpenters and painters have renewed 
their old agreements at the old scales. 

The Warren Lamb Lumber Com- 
pany at Rapid City, S. Dak., threatens 
to employ boys if unable to adjust 
wages with their men, writes Claude 
Barton. Small gains have been made 
in the employment of carpenters, 
painters and plasterers. No public 
works are being undertaken by the 
community other than they are ad- 
vertising for tourists to come and visit 
the Black Hills. There is very little 
difference in the cost of living. 

There has been a tendency at Louis- 
ville, Ky., to generally lower the hours 
and wages. With the exception of 
milk and bread, food staples are con- 
siderably lower. As for real estate, 
the values have been practically cut in 
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AN “EXTRA LIST”’ 
WE’RE ALWAYS ON 
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The “extra list’’ man reports three times a day. 
He’s always ready for duty. He has no regular shift. 


It’s the first rung on the railroad ladder. 


Of course most of us soon leave the “‘extra list” . 


... are glad to. But there is one “extra list’”’ that 
Baltimore & Ohio people try to stay on, no matter 
how many rungs they climb. Staying on it helps 
them climb, in fact.It’s the attitude we have toward 
our jobs . . . the square deal we strive to give those 


who ride on our road. We call it the “will to please.” 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad. 
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half and many vacant houses are to be 
found.—HERMAN F. Youn«G. 

Working conditions at Arkansas 
City, Kans., have improved and men 
are at work on road building and con- 
struction of school houses, reports Abe 
Garrison. Rents and food are cheap- 
er. The writer together with Brother 
Gresty were successful in having Ar- 
kansas City named as the 1932 meet- 
ing place of the State Federation of 
Labor of Kansas. 

The improvement in unemploy- 
ment at Chickasha, Okla., is very 
slight; painters and common laborers 
have more work than formerly. The 
city is extending its water mains. Com- 
mon laborers’ wages have been re- 
duced 25 per cent. Living has de- 
creased about 10 per cent.—A. W. 
BENNETT. 

There is a very slight improvement 
in the unemployment condition at 
Tulsa, Okla., reports G. E. Warren, 
and this is among the building trades. 
Three public projects are about all 
the work in sight. Cost of living has 
dropped about 12 per cent and items 
most affected are rents (regular sum- 
mer reduction) and vegetables. Con- 
ditions are worse than at any time in 
the 25 years the writer has lived in 
Tulsa. Eighty-five per cent of the 
coal miners are idle. 

The unemployment situation at 
Jackson, Tenn., is not as good as it 
was two months ago, reports W. L. 
Diffee. The building trades are the 
hardest hit. Big business is trying to 
lower wages under the pretense that 
it would relieve unemployment. Rents 
have lowered 15 per cent and there is 
some decrease in food but not much 
in clothing. 

Due to the berry crop at Jackson, 
Tenn., work for common laborers has 
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increased, writes W. I. Carrington. 
The community is having road work 
done to also give work. Some of the 
foodstuffs are less expensive. In the 
contract that has recently been let to 
build a $100,000 armory, the con- 
tractor has agreed to employ only 
Jackson labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled. A new post office to cost 
$350,000 is also to be built. 

Unemployment remains the same 
at Nashville, Tenn., reports E. E. 
Woodward, and the only work that 
amounts to anything that is being 
done is the building of a new high 
school and a theater. Food and cloth- 
ing are cheaper but rents still remain 
high. , 


West South Central Section 


The unemployment situation at 
Lake Charles, La., has improved so 
far as the employment of unskilled 
labor is concerned. They are work- 
ing on public improvements and the 
wages paid are very low. There is 
a perceptible decrease in food and 
clothing. No children.are employed 
in any of the industries here. 

There is slightly more work among 
building tradesmen at New Orleans, 
La., reports Edwin Peyroux. Bids 
are out for repair work and the build- 
ing of a public market, work to start 
immediately. The decrease in cost of 
living is hardly noticeable. 

There appears to be some improve- 
ment in the building trades at Shreve- 
port, La. There is a new bridge be- 
ing built across the Red River and a 
new flying field is being constructed. 
Two of the building trades crafts ex- 
pect a wage cut June rst but there is 
very little decrease in the cost of liv- 
ing. What small decrease there has 
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Mother 
and Father didn’t 


miss a word 


From their seats in the last row 
of the school auditorium would 
they be able to hear their little 
girl recite? The parents were pleas- 
antly surprised when her childlike 
treble came across the distance 
clear and natural — brought by 
Western Electric amplifying apparatus. 

Public Address Systems widen the hearing circle. 
They enable hundreds or many thousands, indoors 
and out, to hear distinctly every word of a speaker 
or the pianissimo tone of a musical instrument. 








This equipment gives its true-to-life tonal results 
because it was made by an organization with fifty 
years’ experience in sound —the makers of your 
Bell telephone. It is additional proof — along with 
apparatus for talking pictures, for broadcasting, for 
police radio, for aviation communication — of West- 
ern Electric leadership in the whole field of sound. 




















Western Flectric 


Makers of your Bell telephone and leaders 
in the development of sound transmission 
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The Western Electric Public Address System is 
distributed by Graybar Electric Company 
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been has been in rent and clothing, 
according to Loyd A. Napier. 

The work of erecting the new county 
jail at Texarkana, Texas, as well as a 
schoolhouse, has been stopped by an 
injunction secured by the Hardy 
Brothers Contracting Company, 
writes John Allen. Most firms are 
fighting to lower wages and many men 
are voluntarily accepting wage cuts to 
secure work. 

The building of a new post office 
and refinery are under way at Waco, 
Texas, and the cotton oil plant which 
has been closed will reopen soon, 
writes B. F. Shearod. Food and 
clothing are cheaper. 


Mountain States 


The unemployment situation at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, remains the 
same, writes F. A. Noller. Some 
road work is being undertaken to help 
the situation some. There has been 
a slight decrease in the cost of foods 
and clothes. The O. P. Scaggs Chain 
Stores report that they are replacing 
youths on Saturday work with adults. 
Bids are in for a veterans’ hospital 
which is to be built here. 

More men are out of work at 
Ogden, Utah, than there were thirty 
days ago, writes T. E. Myers. Street- 
car men and cereal and beverage 
workers have signed new agreements, 
the former taking a 7 per cent wage 
cut and the latter retaining their old 
arrangement. Food costs slightly less. 

The unemployment situation at 
Pueblo, Colo., shows an improvement 
to some extent, with the starting of 
work on the roads and the paving of 
streets, writes J. W. Biggs. The ten- 
dency here is instead of lowering 
wages to divide the time and maintain 
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the present scale of pay. Costs of 
clothing and food have possibly 
dropped 10 per cent in the last year. 
Rents, however, still remain high. 
The street-car operators have gone 
on the 7-hour shift to assist their fel- 
low members who have been set back 
on account of taking off some of the 
street cars. 


Pacific Coast 


C. E. Dowd reports there is no 
evidence of an improvement in the 
local unemployment situation, though 
the community is inaugurating some 
new public works in the erection of 
$250,000 in state college work and 
$750,000 in an annex to the county 
hospital. The laundry workers have 
signed a new agreement, and there is 
a new agreement pending for the 
cooks and waiters. There is no ap- 
parent tendency to lower standards in 
the negotiation of new agreements. 
With the exception of food costs there 
is very little decrease in the cost of 
living in Fresno, Calif. 

The report this month from A. J. 
Felt, of Modesto, Calif., is a little 
more heartening than reports from 
some other localities. There is evi- 
dence of improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation in nearly all trades. 
The community is taking steps to un- 
dertake highway construction and new 
bridges, in an effort to relieve those 
out of work. There is very little de- 
crease in the cost of living, though 
food products are cheaper. 

Despite the bad conditions at Los 
Angeles, Calif., a sincere effort is be- 
ing made to maintain the wage scale 
and an unusual drive has been made 
to effect a universal five-day week and 
to have prorated staggered or part- 
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time employment in lieu of general 
layoffs. The response so far has been 
very good. This effort has been pri- 
marily put forth by the Employment 
Stabilization Bureau under the direc- 
tion of the county government. The 
community is expending $5,000,000, 
80 per cent of which is payroll to re- 
lieve unemployment. A $2,000,000 
sewer bond issue was voted on June 2. 
Cost of living has fallen about 12 per 
cent covering items of rent, clothing 
and food.— WILLIAM R. MICHENER. 

The unemployment situation at 
Napa, Calif., is better, and more em- 
ployees are being put back to work in 
the shirt trades, advises Walter P. 
Weis. The city is considering the 
undertaking of building two new 
bridges. There has been no change 
in working hours and piece work scale 
and day work scale comply with union 
agreement. Foodstuffs and clothing 
are cheaper. Labor has a proposal 
before the City Council asking that all 
city and county work by contracted 
parties comply with the union scale in 
operation in this city and county. 

San Francisco, Calif., is spending 
$2,500,000 doing » rk throughout 
the city to relieve unemployment, 
writes Jno. O’Connell, but even that 
has not relieved the unemployment 
to any great degree. The retail de- 
livery drivers have renewed their 
agreement for two years carrying 
same wages scale, et cetera. The or- 
ganized workers have been successful 
in holding their present scale. Prac- 
tically everything except rents are 
cheaper. We have no child-labor 
problem here, as that is taken care of 
by our state law which compels chil- 
dren to attend school until they reach 
18 years of age. 


E. P. Butler reports no improve- 
ment in the general unemployment 
situation in San Pedro, Calif., though 
the community is inaugurating some 
new public works in an effort to re- 
lieve those out of work. The bakers 
have signed a new agreement. One 
encouraging item reported by this or- 
ganizer is that there is no apparent 
move to lower standards of hours and 
wages. There is very little difference 
in the cost of living, though groceries 
are lower. 

Employment at Eugene, Ore., has 
picked up slightly in the unskilled 
trades but not any too noticeable at 
that, writes Robert H. Fisher. Plumb- 
ers, tinners and carpenters are nearly 
all idle and what work they get to do 
is principally odd repair jobs. Food 
products show a material decrease in 
prices. Some classes of clothing are 
down but the nationally advertised 
products all seem to remain the same 
in price. Rents, light and fuel are 
about the same as in the past. There 
is a strong tendency to work people 
seven days a week under the shield of 
an extra day’s pay, which to the non- 
unionists is somewhat appealing. This 
condition exists among unorganized 
workers only. 

At Seattle, Wash., the prospects of 
work for the building crafts look 
brighter, writes J. J. Hurley. Some 
street and road improvements are 
under way. The Seattle Building 
Trades have signed a new agreement 
with the general contractors for three 
years, effective May 1, 1931, and the 
contractors opposed any wage reduc- 
tions for the building trades. Food is 
a little cheaper. A new Marine Hos- 
pital, a new Federal Building, Ford 
Plant and city plant are under con- 
struction. 
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“TENDER 
SPOTS” 


FROM SHAVING 


New lather 
soothes, protects 


> spots that hurt from shaving 
go like magic when you use Lifebuoy’s 
double-dense lather—you get the quickest, 
cleanest, most comfortable shave ever. 


Make this test yourself 


Lather with Lifebuoy Shaving Cream. 
Shaveas you always do. Feel how smoothly 
the razor coasts over the tender spot. See 
how the toughest beard comes off cleanly, 
easily—without pull, scrape or after- 
irritation. Lifebuoy lather soothes, lubri- 
cates, protects. Get the big red tube of 
Lifebuoy at your druggist’s. Or write for 
a free trial tube. Address Lever Brothers 
Co., Dept. AF-2, Cambridge, Mass. 
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LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 





DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTORS 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 
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ELECTRO DYNAMIC CO. 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 








JAMES T. SWAN CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
(Established 1909) 
366 Broadway, New York 
SPECIALISTS IN 


UNION ORGANIZATION 
SYSTEMS and AUDITS 


ALL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION WORK HANDLED 
ONLY BY 100% UNION STAFF 








QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING CO. 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 
Refiners of 


QUAKER STATE 
MOTOR OILS 

















RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 34 years 2W Green Stamps have been 
the egraed money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

ey wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 




















